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a 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


An Inquiry into the Origin of the Laws and 
Institutions of Modern Europe, particularly 
those of England. By Grorce Spence, 
Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. 8vo. pp. 600. Lon- 
don, 1826. Murray. 

ImporTaNT and comprehensive as this title 

may “5 it indicates nothing which the 

author has not thoroughly and actually ac- 
complished. He has brought no common 
powers to a task from which many minds, 
even of his own cast, would have shrunk ; 
and has, by dint of indefatigable labour and 
intense study, completed that task in a man- 
ner the most creditable to his industry and 
talent. The first part of the volume is occu- 
ied with a sketch of the Roman laws and 
institutions, the details of which are drawn 
from original documents, furnished by the 

Roman writers and the codes, and illustrated 

by such modern authors as Mr. Spence could 

conveniently consult. 

This weighty undertaking was suggested to 
the author, in consequence of his having, 
some years since, been engaged in a transla- 
tion of the Code Napoleon. This circum- 
stance naturally induced him to pay deep at- 
tention to the civil law of the Romans, and 
the result was the interesting and repaying 
discovery that a great proportion of the doc- 
ctrines of the common law of England could 
be traced to the Institutes, the Pandects, the 
Code, and the Novels. This discovery natu- 
tally led to a comparison between the politi- 
cal and judicial institutions of modern Eu- 
rope, and of our own country in particular, 
with those of ancient Rome, in order to esti- 
mate the extent of the obligation of the former 
to the latter. In due course came the con- 
sideration of the nature of the civil and mili- 
tary government established by the Romans 
in their widely-extended empire, of the po- 
litical and civil rights of the inhabitants of 
the provinces, and of the institutions which 
existed for the preservation of such rights. 
The mode of administering the laws was also 
to be inquired into, as a point peculiarly il- 
lustrative of what may have been the dispo- 
sition of the inhabitants of the provinces to- 
wards their Roman governors at the time of 
the irruption of the Germans. The condition 
of the sige hordes, their laws, and insti- 
tutions, and the spirit which actuated them 
while prosecuting their conquests, are matters 
for the investigation of our author, to all of 
ipa he renders full and discriminative jus- 

e. 

But the labours of Mr. Spence, (wide and 
Varlous as is the field already glanced at,) do | 
not end here. They extend to the condition | 
cf the conqnered people after the barbarians 


were triumphant: as regards Europe, down to 
the dismemberment of the empire of Char- 
lemagne, in 843; and in regard to England, 
down to the establishment of the Norman dy- 
nasty. 

We agree with Mr. Spence, that the track 
thus marked out is occasionally rugged, and 
at times circuitous; but we also agree with 
him in his conviction, that it is rarely devoid 
of interest. 

We have the authority of Gibbon, (as 
quoted by Mr. Spence,) that ‘the ponderous 
volumes of the Codes and Pandects would 
furnish ample materials for a minute inquiry 
into the system of provincial government, as 
in the space of six centuries it was improved 
by the wisdom of the Roman statesmen and 
lawyers.’ Our first extract relates to the ci- 
vil and military government of the provinces, 
to arrive at which we have been compelled 
to pass over many interesting passages rela- 
tive to the colonial policy of the Romans, the 
condition of the cities in the provinces, and 
of the country and its inhabitants :— 

* Augustus affected to preserve the ancient 
forms of the republic; and under his reign, 
and those of his successors down to the reign 
of Constantine, the provinces continued to be 
governed nearly according to the same forms 
as had been in use during the republic. From 
the reign of Severus, indeed, the governors 
were under the superintendence at first of 
two, then of four pretorian prefects, who, 
each in their respective departments of the 
empire, had supreme jurisdiction and autho- 
rity, and the powers of the governors were 
abridged and modified in some particulars by 
the succeeding emperors; but until the final 
separation of the civil from the military au- 
thority, which took place under the reign of 
Constantine, the governors may be consider- 
ed as the successors of the ancient procon- 
suls and propretors. 

‘The supreme authority, both civil and 
military, down to the period I have mention- 
ed, was generally committed to the same per- 
son. In the peaceful provinces of the east, 
which, in the division of the empire between 
the emperor and the senate, were reserved 
for the senate, the governor was selected from 
those who had filled the high office of con- 
sul, and with the outward honour he retain- 
ed the ancient title of proconsul; but though 
he was considered as receiving his civil au- 
thority from the senate, he derived his military 
command from the appointment of the em- 








‘not all the 


peror, who had the entire regulation of the 
army. The provinces of the west were go- 
verned by military lieutenants of the empe- 
ror, who, under the title of presidents, had 
all the prerogatives, civil and military, though 
f the 


outward emblems of dignity of the 
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ancient proconsuls, and who were appointed 
during the pleasure of the emperor. 

‘According to the scheme of government 
which prevailed during the republic, and in 
the first ages of the empire, before the pro- 
consul or president departed from Rome for 
the province committed to his charge, there 
were chosen from amongst the senatorian or- 
der, according to ancient custom, certain 
persons distinguished as military command- 
ers, and others eminent as jurisconsults, to 
be the companions (comites) and advisers of 
the governor, and to share with him as lieu- 
tenants the duties of his office, when he should 
require their assistance. The number of the 
lieutenants depended upon the rank of the 
governor and the extent of the province, 
Each governor also took with him a number 
of the young nobility or sons of the senators 
as ** contubernales,” to initiate them into the 
science of government, and to instruct them 
in the art of military command. 

‘The governor was attended by a nume- 
rous and splendid retinue of military officers, 
and also of civil dependants, as registrars, 
notaries, summoners, augurs, heralds, cham- 
berlains, and physicians, and by lictors, va- 
rying in number from six to twelve, according 
to lis rank. He was furnished with slaves 
skilled in various arts, horses, mules, robes 
of state, and other things which were consi- 
dered requisite to enable him to fulfil the du- 
ties and sustain the dignity of his office, and 
he was provided with a salary from the pub- 
lic treasury. The mules, horses, and slaves, 
he was bound to return on relinquishing his 
office; the other things he was allowed to 
keep, unless he were guilty of mal-adminis- 
tration, in which case he was bound to make 
a four-fold restitution of all that he had re- 
ceived. 

‘The governor, or, if he were prevented 
by any cause, a lieutenant deputed by him 
for the purpose, was accustomed to make a 
progress through the several cities and princi- 
pal towns in the provinces, once at least in 
every year, for the SS of holding his 
court, and for the administration of justice 
to the provincials, particularly the Romans, 
and for despatching the public business of 
the province. Notice was previously given 
by public proclamation, of the time and place 
of holding this court or general assembly of 
the district. And all persons who were lia- 
ble to act as criminal or civil judges, or civil 
assessors, or who were bound in any way to 
assist in the business of the court, which in- 
cluded the principal inhabitants of the pro- 
vince, were required to attend accordingly, 
So long as the civil and military authorities 
were united, these sessions were usually held 
at the time that the army was in winter quar. 
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ters. In criminal proceedings, though a lieu- 
tenant might try a criminal, the proconsul 
himself could alone pass sentence on the cul- 
prit. 

‘The system so established subsisted with 
little variation down to the time of Diocle- 
sian; but when the empire, according to the 
plan of government instituted by that empe- 
ror, was governed by four princes, each had 
his pretorian prefect, who exercised the su- 
preme authority, both civil and military, over 
the governors of the provinces within the do- 
minions of his sovereign. When the empire 
again became united under one sovereign, in 
the person of Constantine, he continued to 
appoint the same number of pretorian pre- 
fects, and committed to their respective care 
the same districts. But this emperor effect- 
ed a most important revolution, in finally se- 
parating the military from the civil authority 
of the governors.’ 

One of the most interesting portions of the 
first part of this volume is entitled,—‘ Of per- 
sons, and relations between individuals.’ 
Relative to marriage by the Roman law, it is 
stated, that— 

‘When the parties were under the power 
of their parents, the consent of such parents 
was also essential to the contract; but the 
parent who harshly and unjustly denied his 
consent might be compelled by the procon- 
sul, or governor of the province, at the in- 
stance of the child, not only to express his 
concurrence in the marriage, but to give the 
requisite dotal portion. It was considered 
so essential that this consent should be free 
and unrestrained, that no person exercising 
authority in any province could marry in 
such province: he miglit, however, enter into 
the contract of espousals; but the female 
was at liberty to confirm or renounce the 
contract when the intended husband had 
Jaid down his dignity or command. Guar- 
dians, also, could neither marry their female 
wards nor give them in marriage io their sons. 

‘It was almost the universal practice, in 
the latter years of the empire, for the parties 
to enter into a regular contract of espousals, 
even when the marriage was intended to be 
immediately celebrated. This contract, like 
all other mutual obligations, was completed 
by the expression of the consent of the par- 
ties; it was, however, usual for the spouse 
to deliver to his intended bride something in 
the way of earnest; and for this purpose a 
ring was commonly used, which was sent to 
the damsel, to be placed on the fourth or 
wedding finger, it being supposed, on the 
credit of Appion, that the Epyptians had dis- 
covered that there was a direct communica- 
tion, by means ofa slender nerve, from that 
finger to the heart. Originally an action at 
law would lie for a breach of such contract; 
but, in latter times, a promise of marriage 
came to be deprived of its legal effects. 

‘It was considered to be the duty of the 
father to give to his daughter a marriage por- 
tion or dowry according to the measure of his 
property. Such dowry was called dos pro- 
fectitia; and when the daughter died, it re- 
verted to the father. Any person might give 
the marriage portion, but no one could claim 
the right of reversion but a father. The 





dowry might also be constituted of the pro- 
perty of the woman; and a daughter, it of 
full age, and not in her father’s power, might 
herself constitute her dowry from her pro- 
perty; and such dowry, on the death of the 
husband, reverted to the wife. The intended 
husband, on the other hand, stipulated to 
bring into the marriage state, for the mutual 
benefit of himself and wife, a certain propor- 
tion of his property, which was denominated 
the donatio propter nuptias. The husband, 
during the marriage, was considered as the 
owner of the dowry, and was entitled to the 
use of it, for defraying the charges of the 
marriage. The property of the wife, beyond 
what was brought in as her dowry, was de- 
nominated her parapherna ; and the husband 
had no right, even of community, over it, ex- 
cept by consent of the wife. 

‘The celebration of the marriage rite was 
performed in different ways. Tirst, if a wo- 
man who had no parent, by the consent of 
her guardians, after espousal, lived with a 
man as his wife for one year, without being 
absent for three years, she became the lawful 
wife of such a man by usucaplion, a custom 
which apparently had its origin in the rape 
of the Sabines. The second method, which 
was the most usual, was that of coemption. 
According to this form, the bride and bride- 
groom mutually expressed to each other their 
willingness to become husband and wife, ac- 
cording to a set form of words; the bride 
then paid to the bridegroom a certain sum as 
the fictitious purchase of a right in her hus- 
band’s succession. This ceremony was per- 
formed at the house of the father, or nearest 
relative of the bride; who was then taken 
home by the husband, attended by the 
groom’s men and bridemaids, and the other 
friends of the newly married couple in pro- 
cession. Originally there was a third form 
of marriage, namely, by confurreatio, which 
was purely a religious ceremony, but which 
had become antiquated in the time of Taci- 
tus, and even of Cicero. Prior to the con- 
summation of the marriage, a supper, served 
with all the splendour and profusion that the 
means of the bridegroom would allow, was 
given to the groom’s men and bridemaids, 
whose duties after supper were such as might 
have been assigned with more delicacy, per- 
haps, to matrons. It was a common prac- 
tice for the friends and relations to testify 
their satisfaction by presenting gifts to the 
newly-married bride. 

‘Incestuous marriages, namely, those which 
took place between parents and children, 
even by adoption, brothers and sisters, and 
other near relations, within the degree of first 
cousins, were absolutely void, and the parties 
contracting such marriages might be proceed- 
ed against criminally. 

‘The wife, from the time of her marriage, 
became completely in the power and under 





the command of her husband, and, after his 
death, was ranked as one of his natural re- 
presentatives, and had aright to claim a share 
in his succession together with his children. 

‘If cither of the parties were made captive, 


and were not heard of for five years, or re- | 
duced to a state of slavery, the marriage was | firm the appointment without inq 


dissolved. 
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‘By the jus civile, before the introduction 
of Christianity, great latitude of divorce was 
allowed to both sexes. Indeed it would ay. 
pear that, if either party came to a delideonats 
determination to be divorced, the same might 
be effected by such party sending to the other 
a libelluun rcpudis, declaring, in a set form of 
words, that the mariiage-contract was at an 
end; and either party was then at liberty to 
marry again. Howover, the law in regard tg 
divorce was materially altcred by Constantine 
who ordained that no husband should divorce 
his wife, or wife divorce her husband, except. 
ing for certain defined causes. According to 
the law as so altered, the husband was en- 
titled to put away his wife for incontinence, 
or in case she were guilty of poisoning, or of 
acting asa procuress. If a man put away 
his wife for any other cause than the above, 
he was prohibited from marrying again, and 
the wife, to whom such an indigniiy was at- 
tempted to be offered, wes entitled to take 
possession of her husband’s house and _pro- 
perty, and the dowry which he had acquired 
from the newly-taken wife. The wife was 
entitled to divorce her husband if he were 
convicted of murder, or poisoning, or the vi- 
olation of a tomb; but if she accused her 
husband of any such crime, and did not pre- 
vail, she forfeited her dower, and was liable 
to banishment. The Emperors Theodosius 
and Valentinian found it necessary to allow 
ereater latitude; they therefore admitted 





some other grounds of divorce, 

‘The children of marriages duly solem- 
nized, and their issue, were under the power 
of the father. This power, which was pecu- 
liar to the Roman law, and which originally 
extended to life and death, was extinguished 
by the death, either natural or civil, of the 
father, or by the exancystion of the child. 
Emancipation, according to the ancient law, 
was effected by a fictitious sale; but the Em- 
peror Anthemius introduced the custom of 
emancipating before a magistrate, which, 
from his time, was the ordinary method pur- 
sued. 

‘The childless husband, and every unmar- 
rted man above the age of eighteen, might ac- 
quire to himself children, over whom he 
might exercise the sare rights as the natural 
father, by the artificial mode ef adoption, 
which was effected either by the authority of 
an imperial mandate, or by a solemn adop 
tion of the child, before the governor of the 
province. 

‘ Male children were considered as infants, 
and as such incapable of having any discre- 
tion or will, until they attained the age of 
fourteen; females until the age of twelve; 
and, in case of the death of their father be- 
fore they attained that age, were placed un- 
der the tutelage of a guardian. There were 
three modes by which tutors were appointed 
to infants, the first of which was by will, 
Every father was entitled by law to appoint 
tutors to his infant children living at lus 
death, and not emancipated by him, and in 
some cases to his grandchildren; and if a fa- 





ther, by will, appointed a tutor to an emane 


cipated child, the judge was bound to con- 
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nearest relations In the male line, deriving 
their relationship solely through males, were, 
by the ancient law, entitled to the guardian- 
ship; and in default of any such, a tutor was 
assigned to the minor by the pretor at Rome, 
and the proconsul or governor in the pro- 
yinces. Great inconvenience, however, was 
found to result from adhering to the rule so 
established by the ancient law; for, as the 
nearest relations, whether competent or not 
to the discharge of its duties, claimed the of- 
fice by right, no security could be taken from 
them. In the time of Claudius, a remedy 
was provided against this inconvenience, by 
requiring every tutor, other than such 2s was 
eppointed by tlie father, to give security for 
the due administration of the office. The 
Emperor Antoninus assumed to himself, as 
parens patria, the protection of all infants and 
minors; and, from his time, the care and 
protection of the persons and property of in- 
fants was specially delegated by the emperor 
to the pretor at Rome, and the proconsul or 
governor in the provinces. 

‘The duties of the tutor consisted, first, in 
exercising a superintending care over the 
person of his ward, and having him properly 
educated and instructed, according to his 
means; secondly, in the management and 
care of the infant’s property. But the office 
of the tutor was not ministerial only; all 
contracts entered into by the ward, with the 
authority of the tutor, were binding on the 
ward; and if the ward, by the authority of 
his tutor, accepted a succession, either on in- 
testacy or under a will, he was bound by 
such acceptance. 

‘At fourteen with males, at twelve with 
females, the authority of the tutor ceased; 
but no child, until twenty-five, was consider- 
ed as competent to have the management of 
bis property. Until that age, therefore, he 
remained under the care of a curator, who 
Was appointed by the governor of the pro- 
vince, 

The section, entitled ‘Laws relating to 
Property,’ affords much curious information. 
According to the Roman law, the shores of 
the sea, ports, havens, and rivers, could not 
become private property. The public had a 
right to the use of the banks of navigable ri- 
vers. The theatres, stadia, and forums, were 
distinguished as res universisitalis. Temples, 
sepulchres, and consecrated places, in which 
Were included the walls and gates of cities, to 
violate which was punished with death, were 
called res nullius. There were also some 
things in which possession alone conferred 
the right of property ; these were principally 
birds wild by nature. Gifts were complete 
#8 soon as the donor had manifested his in- 
tention to give, even though such intimation 
were merely verbal. One very singular law 
Provided that no gift, actually perfected, could 
be recalled, except for ingratitude, which had 
the effect of annulling every act of mere be- 
neficence. Writing was unnecessary in any 
sale, unless it formed part of the contract that 
it should be drawn up in writing. All pers 
sons of competent age and understanding, 
With some few exceptions, might alienate the 
Property of every kind of which they were 
the owners, Wills might be written on any 





substance capable of receiving legible charac- 
ters, and were effectual by mere verbal de- 
claration, provided it were made in the pre- 
sence ef seven witnesses. The gratvi.cus 
loan of a thing to another, for a certain time, 
was denominated commodatum; if the thing 
lent were lost by fraud or negligence, the 
borrower had to replace it; but he was not 
liable for loss occasioned by force or vio- 
lence. When one person committed to ano- 
ther, gratuitously, the execution of any busi- 
ness, each party became mutually bound, the 
ene to act strictly aceording to his instruc- 
tions, the other to ratify what was done by 
the agent within the scope of his instructions. 
Among the obligations arising quast er de- 
licto, or from constructive wrongs, were these: 
if a judge gave a wrong judgment from un- 
skilfulness or ignorance, or if a person, with- 
out any evil intention, by suspending or 
throwing anything from his house, caused 
any personal injury to another, he was liable 
to an action for compensation, at the suit of 
the party injured. 

Section 4, ‘of Actions and Defences to 
Actions,’ is full of important information, de- 
rived by dint of laborious research; such, in 
fact, is the characteristic of the whole vo- 
lume, the nature of which compels us to aj 
sort of desultory notice; a labour which, in 
justice to ourselves, the author, and the pub- 
lic, we shall resume next week. 





The Weft of the Wye: a Poem, descriptive of 
the Seenery o 
Sr. Joun, Esq. 12mo. pp. 140. Lon- 
don, 1826. Whittaker. 

Tuts is altogether a very strange and fanciful 

affair; but as poets are allowed to be both 

strange and fanciful, whenever their moods 
so sway them, we should have nothing to 
object to on that score, if the fancifulness 
were accompanied by qualities of a more 
sterling order. The author tells us that he 
wrote his poem in 1819, during a summer's 
excursion to the Wye, in the glow of early 
imagination ; and that in consequence of 
being ‘ engaged in very different pursuits, 
only a few alterations have been added.” We 
know not what he means by adding altera- 
tions, but sincerely wish he had made many. 
He tells us farther, that the Wye was for- 
merly the resort of hermits and solitaries, 
and that this circumstance, and the gloomy 
fascination of the poetry of the day, (the au- 
thor’s italic.) induced him to make the chief 
character a Weft. Salvator Rosa is then 
quoted to show that the love of wild inani- 
mate nature is generally associated with mis- 
anthropic ideas of the world; and the writer 
gravely and elegantly assures us that ‘ sombre 
sentiments are not necessary to good poetry ;’ 
and that ‘if the author ever recurred to that 
delightful pursuit, they would not be had re- 
course to.’ We are perfectly satisfied that it 
is not indispensibly necessary that poetry 
should be sombre in order to be good; and 
are equally certain that in the present in- 
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poetry, (alas, the jade is only delightful to 
those who can catch her, and he cannot!) in 
order to try them. The Weft of the Wye 
was not intended for publication; ‘£ but 
appears on the strength of some opinions 
founded on the descriptive parts.’ Unfor- 
tunately these opinions are as weak as the 
author’s own prose, and fanciful as his — 
rhyme we can scarcely say—verse we can- 
not conscientiously term it—and poetry it 
most assuredly is not. In the course of these 
descriptions we have ‘ oak-erowned brows, 
like a druid’s, seen sitting on mossy trunk, 
on glade or green.’ 


‘ Where in the mountains, thy fancy feeding, 
Has the way of thy shoon and sandal been? 
Perhaps, when the sun is bristly reeeding, 
Thine oak-crown’d brows, like a druid’s, are 

seen 
Sitting on mossy trunk, on glade or green ; 
But now, will thy ca!r tones beard be no more, 
They shall flit like a voice small and serene, 
Whicb was breath’d aloft, and stole o'er the 

shore 
From the shade of a moment, and then was no 

more.” 
We are introduced to—no—we are told to 
keep away from (lest chastity should sir.ke ws 
blind, ) Dian, who 

* Has made her, hath within the grove 
A bath of droppings of the heavenly dew.” 


We meet with ‘ musings that drop a fresh- 
ness o’er the heart like dew, (the author is 
very fond of this dew-dropping,) and lave 


of that River. By Antaur | ¢ The breise which inly aches, and ope the stop 


Of peace, which pervading the whole, sits at the 
top , ! » 

| The task were easy to multiply examples 
of the most despicable attempts at verse- 
spinning, that we ever —— at; but the 
two or three specimens we have given, must 
suffieiently evince how unmingled a ‘ yarn’ is 
this Weft of the Wye. 

From some glimmerings of common sense 
and maturity, which may be met with in the 
notes, we conclude that they were not writtea 
‘in the glow of early imagination,’ but are, 
in fact, the before-mentioned ‘ alteratwns,’ 
which Mr. Arthur St. John has found time 
to ‘ add.’ 





Remarks on the Character and Writings of 
John Milton ; occasioned by the Publication 
of his lutely-discovered Treatise on Christian 
Doctrine. By the Rev. Dr. Cuannine, 
of Boston, North America. 8vo. pp. 48. 

3oston, printed; London, reprinted, 1826. 
Hunter. 
Turs is a clever pamphlet, and one which 
does credit to the taste of those concerned in 
introducing y to English readers. It ap- 
pears that the remarks now presented to us 
in this shape, appeared originally and ano- 
nymously in the Christian Examiner, pub- 
lished at Boston, but have since been avowed 
by Dr. Channing. Milton’s character and 
writings are ably and impartially examined, 
and the spirit and tendency of his produc- 





stance sombre sentiments have been intro- 


tions powerfully developed. Indeed we have 


duced without any poetry at all. What Mr. rarely seen so much important and valuable 
Arthur St. John’s comic powers may be, we | information and comment crowded into so 


know not, but would certainly not advise 


; Small a space. 


Dr. Channing commences 


; ' . . , . . — ' . . A. . 
him to recur to the ‘delightful pursuit’ of | with a consideration of Milton's poetical 
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genius, and in asserting his dignity as a poet, 
enters into so glowing and eloquent a descrip- 
tion of poetry itself, that we cannot forbear 
extracting it :-— 

‘In an intellectual nature, framed for pro- 
gress and for highe r modes of being, there 
lust be creative energies, powers of original 
and ever growing thought; and poetry is the 
form in which these energies are chicfly ma- 
uitested. [tis the glorious prerogative of this 
art, that it ‘f makes all things new” for the 








brings back the freshness of youthfu! feeling, , 
revives the relish of simple pleasures, keeps. 
unquenched the enthusiasm which warmed | 
the spring-time of our being, refines youthful | 
love, strengthens our interest in human na- | 
ture by vivid delineations of its tenderest and 
loftiest feelings, spreads our sympathies over | 
all classes of society, knits us by new ties 
with universal being, and through the brieht- | 
ness of its prophetic visions helps faith to lay | 
hold on the future life. 





| ment of imagination, taste, and 
| preserve men from sinking into 






withstand the encroachments of heartless and 
artificial manners, which makes Civilization 
so tame and uninteresting. It is needed to 
counteract the tendency of physical science 
which being now sought, not as formerly rN 
intellectual gratification, but for multiplying 
bodily comiorts, requires a new develop. 
poetry, to 
| s! an earthly 
material, epicurean life.’ ” 

The author who can thus depict the beau- 


‘We are aware, that it is objected to| ties and utilities of pectry, must feel that he 
poetry, thai it gives wrong views and excites | possesses a right to enter into an examination 
false expectations of life, peoples the miad | of once of its greatest masters ; and Dr. Chan- 
with shadows and illusions, and builds up | ning proceeds with all the confidence of con- 
imagination on the rains ef wisdom. That) scious power. He dwells briefly upon the 
there is a wisdom, against which poetry wars, | universally-acknowledged sublimity of Mil- 

ton, but strives to deimonstrate that he has 


gratification of a divine instinct. It indeed 
finds its elements in what it actually sees 
and experiences, in the worlds of matter and | 
mind; but it combines and blends these into 
new forms and according to new affinities ; 
breaks down, if we may so say, the distine- 
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tions and bounds of rature ; imparts to ma- 
terial objects life, and sentiment, and emo- 
tion, and invests the mind with the powers 
and splendours of the outward creation ; de- 
scribes the surrounding universe in the co- 
lours which the passions throw over it, and 
depicts the mind in those modes of repose or 
agitation, of tenderness or sublime emotion, 
which manifest its thirst for a more powerful 
and joyful existence. To a man of a literal 
and prosaic character, the mind may seem 
lawless in these workings; but it observes 
higher laws than it transgresses, the laws of 
the immortal intellect; it is trying and de- 
veloping its best faculties ; and in the objects 
which it describes, or in the emotions which 
it awakens, anticipates those states of pro- 


gressive power, splendour, beauty, and hap- 


piness, for which it was created. 

‘We accordingly believe that poetry, far 
(rom injuring society, is one of the great in- 
struments of its refinement and exaltation. 
It lifts the mind above ordinary life, gives it 
a respite from depressing cares, and awakens 
the consciousness of its affinity with what is 
pure and noble. In its legitimate and high- 
est efforts, it has the same tendency and aim 
with Christianity ; that is, to spiritualize our 
nature. True; poetry has been made the 
instrument of vice, the pander of bad pas- 
sions; but when genius thus stoops, it dims 
its fires, and parts with much of its power ; 
and even when poetry is enslaved to licen- 
tiousness or misanthropy, she cannot wholly 
forget her true vocation. Strains of pure 
feeling, touches of tenderness, imaves of in- 
nocent happiness, sympathies with suficring 
virtue, bursts of scorn or indignation at the 
hollowness of the world, passages true to our 
moral nature, often escape in an immoral 
work, and show us how hard it is for a gifted 
spirit to divorce itself wholly from what is 
good. Poetry has a natural alliance with 
our best affections. It delights in the beauty 


and sublimity of the outward *reation and of 


the soul. It indeed portrays with termble 
energy the excesses of the passions; but they 
are passions which show a mighty nature, 
which are full of power, which command 
awe, and excite a deep though shuddering 
sympathy. Its great tendency and purpose 
is, to carry the mind beyond and above the 
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the wisdom of the senses, which makes phy- | 
sical comfort and gratification the supreme | 
good, and wealth the chief interest of life, we | 
do pot deny; nor do we deem it the least | 
service which poetry renders to mankind, | 
that it redeems them from the taraldom of | 
this earthborn prudence. But, passing over | 
this topic, we would observe, that the com- | 
plaint against poetry as abounding in illu- 
sion and deception, is in the main ground- 
less. In many poems there is more of truth 
than in many histories and phitosophic theo- 
ries. The fictions of genius are often the ve- 
hicles of the sublimest verities, and its flashes 
often open new regions of thought, and throw 
new light on the mysteries of our being. In 
pectry the letter is falsehood, but the spirit is 
often profoundest wisdom. And if truth thus 
dwells in the boldest fictions of the poet, 
much more may it be expected in hie deli- 
neations of life; for the present life, which is 
the first stage of the immortal mind, abounds 
in the materials of poetry, and it is the high 
oftice of the bard to detect this divine ele- 
ment among the grosser labours and pleasures 
of our earthly being. The present life is 
not wholly prosaic, precise, tame, and finite. 
To the gifted eye, it abounds in the poetic. 
The affections which spread beyond ourselves 
and stretch far into futurity ; the workings of 
mighty passions, which seem to arm the soul 
with an almost superhuman energy ; the in- 
nocent and irrepressible joy of infancy ; the 
bloom, and buoyancy, and dazzling hopes of 
youth; the throbbings of the heart when it 
tirst wakes to love, and dreams of happiness 
too vast for earth; woman, with her beauty, 
and grace, and gentleness, and fulness of 
feeling, and depth of afiection, and her} 
blushes of purity, and the tones and looks 
which only a mother’s heart can inspire ;— 
these are all poetical. It is not true that the 
poet paints a life which does not exist. He 
only extracts and conceutrates, as it were, 
life’s ethereal essence, arrests and condenses | 
its volatile fragrance, brings together its scat- | 
tered beauties, and prolongs its more refined 
but evanescent joys; and in this he does! 
well; for it is good to feel that life is not | 
wholly usurped by cares for subsistence, and | 
physical gratifications, but admits, in mea- | 
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equal claims upon the score of sensibility 
and tenderness. In support of this opinion, 
he brings forward the descriptions of the be. 
nignted lady’s singing, by Comus and the 
spirit; and certainly if poetry was ever the 
vehicle of the gentlest tenderness, it was such 
on the occasion quoted. 

Vrom his peetry, Dr. Channing turns toa 
consideration of the prose writings of Mil- 
ton, and exhibits eriucal acumen and know. 
ledge of his subject here, as superior as that 
evinced previously, when touching upon the 
poetical claims of the ‘ old, blind, glorious, 
bard.’ 

Afier acknowledging that with all their 
great and indisputable merits, Milton’s prose 
works are too ofien disfigured by party-spinit, 
coarse invective, and controversial asperity, 
and in some measure, excusing these lament- 
able blots, cn the ground that the manners 
and spirit of Milton’s times justified his mode 
of retaliation, and that he ought not to be 
blamed for defending interests of infinite moe 
ment with something of vehemence and fer- 
vour; he thus describes his character :— 

‘ He reverenced and loved human nature, 
and attached himself to its great interests 
with a fervour of which only such a mind 
was capable. He lived in one of those so- 
lemn periods which determine the character 
of ages to come. His spirit was stirred to its 
very centre by the presence of danger. He 
lived in the midst of the battle. That the 
ardour of his spirit sometimes passed the 
bounds of wisdom and charity, and poured 
forth unwarrantable invective, we see and las 
ment. But the purity and loftiness of his 
mind break forth amidst his bitterest invec- 
tives. Weseea noble nature still. Wesee 
that no feigned love of truth and freedom 
was a covering for selfishness and malignity. 
He did indeed love and adore uncorrupted 
religion, and intellectual liberty, and let his 
name be enrolled among their truest cham- 
pions.’ 

‘Freedom in all its forms and branches 
was dear to him, but especially freedom of 
thought and speech, of conscience and wor- 
ship, freedom to seek, profess, and propagate 
truth. The liberty of ordinary politicians, 
which protects men’s outward rights, and re 
Moves restraints to th pursuit of properly 


beaten, dusty, weary walks of ordinary life; | sentiments and delights worthy of a higher | - 

to lift it ‘nto 2 pure r elen ent, md to bri athe | ay ine. This power ot poetry io retine our and outward sood, fel] yf ry short . ony 
Into itn profound and generous emotion. | views of life and happiness Is more anc nore which Milton lived and was ready to ae 
t reveals to us the loveliness ef noture aeded 12 society advance It ig needed to’ The tyranny which he hated most, was Mas 
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which broke the intellectual and moral power 
of the community. The worst feature of the 
institutions which he assailed was, that they 
fettered the mind. He felt within himself, 
that the human mind had a principle of per- 
vetual growth, that it was essentially diffusive 
and made for progress, and he wished every 
chain broken, that it might run the race of 
truth and virtue with increasing ardour and 
success. This attachment to a spiritual and 
refined freedom, which never forsock him in 
the hottest controversies, contributed greatly 
to protect his genius, imagination, taste, and 
sensibility from the withering and polluting 
influences of public station, and of the rage 
of parties. It threw a hue of poetry over 
politics, and gave a sublime reference to his 
service of the commonwealth. The fact that 
Milton, in that stormy day, and amidst the 
trials of public office, kept his high faculties 
undepraved, was a proof of no common 
greatness. Lolitics, however they make the 
intellect active, sagacious, and inventive, 
within a certain sphere, generally extinguish 
its thirst for universal truth, paralyse senti- 
ment and imagination, corrupt the simplicity 
of the mind, destroy that confidence in hu- 
man virtue, which lies at the foundation of 
philanthropy and generous sacrifices, and 
end in cold and prudent selfishness. Milton 
passed through a revolution, which, in its 
last stages and issue, was peculiarly fitted to 
damp enthusiasm, to scatier the visions of 
hope, and to infuse doubts of the reality of 
virtuous principle; and yet the ardour, and 
moral feeling, and enthusiasm of his youth 
came forth unhurt, and even exalted trom 
the trial.’ 

Dr. Channing vindicates the character of 
Milton from the disparagements it has re- 
ceived through the prejudices and bigotry of 
Johnson, and does so with exceeding spirit 
and earnestness. The characters of Mul.on 
and Johnson differed greatly; and our re- 
viewer avails himself of this difference, and 
presents us with the most conspicucus points 
of contrast :— 

‘Johnson was great in his own sphere, 
but that sphere was comparatively “ of the 
earth ;”’ whilst Milton’s was only inferior to 
that of angels, It was customary in the day 
ef Johnson's glory to call him a giant, to 
class him with a mighty but still an earth- 
born race. Milton we should rank among 
seraphs. Johnson’s mind acted chiefly on 
man’s actual condition, on the realities of 
life, on the springs of human action, on the 
Passions which now agitate society, and he 
seems hailly to have dreamed of a higher 
state of the human mind than was then ex- 
hibited. Milton, on the other hand, burned 
with a deep yet calm love of moral grandeur 
and celestial purity. He thought not so 
much of what man is, as of what he might 
become, His own mind was a revelation to 
um of a higher condition of humanity, and 
to promote this he thirsted and toiled for 
freedom, as the element for the growth and 
improvement of his nature.—In_ religion, 
. ohnson was gloomy and inclined to super- 
sution, and on the subject of government 
leaned towards absolute power; and the 
idea of reforming never entered his mind 
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but either to disburb or provoke it. 
church and the civil polity under which he 
lived seemed to him perfect, unless he may 
have thought that the former would be im- 
proved by a larger infusion of Komish rites 
and doctrines, and the latter by an enlarge- 
ment of the royal prerogative. Hence a 


tame acquiescence in the present forms of | 


religion and government marks his works. 
Hence we find so little in his writings, which 
is electric and soul-kindling, and which gives 
the reader a consciousness of being made for 
a state of loftier thought and feeling than the 
present. 


macy, hereditary faith, and servile reverence 
for established power. He could not brook 


the bondage to which men had bowed for | 
‘¢ Reformation” was the first word of 


ages. 
public warning which broke from his youth- 
ful lips, and the hope of it was a fire in his 
aged breast. The difference between Milton 


and Johnson may be traced not only in these | 


great features of mind, but in their whole 
characters. Milton was refined and spwitual 
in his habits, temperate almost to abstemi- 
ousness, and refreshed himseif after intellee- 
tual effort by music. Johnson inclined to 
more sensual delights. Milton was exqui- 
sitely alive to the outward creation, to sounds, 
motions, and forms, to natural beauty and 
crand ur. Johnson, through defect of phy- 
ical organization, if not through dee; 
ficiency, had little susceptibility of these pure 


Milton’s whole soul, on the con- | 
trary, revolted against the maxims of legiti- 
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and delicate pleasures, and would not have | 
exchanged the Strand for the vale of Tempe | 


or the gardens of the Hesperides. How 
could Jolinson be just to Milton! The com- 
parison which we have instituted has com- 
pelled us to notice Johnson’s defects. But 
we trust we are not blind to his merits. 
stately march, his pomp and power of lan- 
, luis strength of thought, his reverence 
for virtue and religion, his vigorous logie, his 
practical wisdom, his insight into the springs 
of human action, and the solemn _ pathos 
which occasionally pervades his descriptions 
of life and his references to his own history, 
command our willing admiration. That lhe 
wanted enthusiasm, and creative imagination, 
and lofty sentiment, was not his fault. We 
do not blame him for not being Milton. We 
love intellectual power in all its forms, and 
delight in t!:e variety of mind. 
him only, that his passions, prejudices, and 
bigotry engaged him in the unworthy task of 
obscuring the brighter glory of one of the 
most gifted and virtuous men. We would 
even treat what we deem the faults of Jolin- 
son with a tenderness approaching respect ; 
for they were results, to a degree which man 
cannot estimate, of a diseased, irritable, ner- 
vous, unhappy physical temperament, and 
belonged to the body more than to the mind. 
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he | and yet have made no allusion to Dr. C.’s 


opinions upon the Treat.se which gave birth 
to these remarks. That opinion is briefly, 
(and we entirely agree with it,) that the re- 
cently-published work on Christian Doctrine 
owes all the attention it has received to the 
great fame of the writer, rather than to the 
importance or ability of the thing written. 
We have only one quarrel with Dr. Channing 
—he is a lover of long sentences,—and our 
hearts, (if not our heads,) go with short ones. 
He considers that the fullest and most power- 
ful minds are naturally led into the former; 
and we consider that energy and fertility are 
betokened by the latter. If Dr. C. really 
believes that short sentences cannot ‘ convey 
fully, and carry far into other souls, the con- 
ceptions and feelings of a profound and lofty 
spirit,’ let him peruse the few, (and therefore 
the more valuable,) specimens of prose com- 
position which Lord Byron has left behind 
him; or turn to the writings of a Hazlitt, 
where he will discover that bri f periods may 
nove much more freely, boldly, and, we will 
add, majestically, than those which pride 
themselves on their sonorous length, or at- 
tenuated sweetness. Nay, we are not without 
an example of the system we support, in the 
eloquent author himself. Let his already- 
quoted parallel between Milton and his bio- 
graphee witness for us that great power of 
thought and loftiness of sentiment may be 
adequately expressed in sentences whose bre- 
vity is their great charm and most striking 
characteristic. 





ROSCOL 5S GERMAN NOVELISTS. 
(Conciuded from p. 543.) 
Wer now redeem our pledge of recurring to 
this entertaining and standard work, and we 
have no doubt its popularity will be equal 
to its merits. The plan is extremely appro- 
priate, and the various tales are arranged 
under their authors’ names in a clear and 
perspicuous manner, Otmar, Gottschalck, 
Kberhardt, Schiller, Grimm, and La Motte 
Fougué are the persons on whose stores Mr. 
Roscoe has levied the greatest contribution, 
and although many of the tales had been pre- 
viously translated, yet in their present dress 
they are infinitely superior, and lose less of 


| their original spint. We know of no one 


more calculated to do greater justice to these 
wild and romantic legends than the pre- 
sent translator, and he has so happily varied 
his style, as to betit any of the opposite 
themes he had to encounter. Castle Dum- 
burg, from the local popular traditions fror 
the north side of the Hartz, is in part another 
verson of the celebrated and well-known 
story of Ali Baba, or the Forty Thieves; and 
several other traditions bear a close resem- 
blance to legends of other countries. 

We shall give entire The Devil's Fight in 


We only ask the friends of genius not to put } Goslar Cathedral, from Gottschalck, as pos- 
their faith in Johnson’s delineations of it. | sessing mu h interest, not only as a narrative 


His biographical works are tinged with his 
notoriouslvy-strong pr judices, and of all his 
Lives, we hold 

. he 


rwtrr 1 


The interest and eloquence of this pamph- 
let have seduced us into utter forgettulness of 
its size. We hi alread largely, 


we quoted 





but as a picture of the tumes under that im- 
becile emperor Henry IV. The note from 


1 that of Milton to be the most | Ifonemann 1s a suflicient and able illustra- 


tion of this occurrence, in which the devil 

and the clergy took so prominent a part. 
‘The Emperor Henry IV. was greatly at- 

tached to his place of nativity, as every good 














prince ought to be,—-the forementioned im- 
perial city of Goslar in the Harta. There he 
was wont to sojourn, and to expend large 
sums upon its enlargement and embellish- 
ment. There too he held his royal festivals, 
and in particular his Christmas revels, which 
were celebrated with the utmost pomp and 
pageantry. He never omitted to invite a 
number of the archbishops and bishops of 
his territories, in order to reflect still greater 
splendour upon the scene, while it gave 
greater authority and unction to its enjoy- 
ments, 

‘In the year of our Lord 1063, were these 
princes to be seen here assembled for the 

yurpose of solemnizing the Christmas Feast. 
t was intended to be held in the great ca- 
thedral, the same which remains standing at 
this day. The grandest preparations of ali 
kinds had been going on for many days, and 
conspicuous seats for the noble guests were 
raised and decorated for the occasion. 

‘ At this time, there happened to be mooted 
a serious question of precedence, between the 
then resident the Bishop of Hildesheim, and 
the head Abbot of Fulda, both spiritual lords 
invited by the emperor to the feast, and here 
the spiritual controversy was likely to be 
renewed. Now, according to immemorial 
custom, the good Abbot of Tulda was enti- 
tled, in an assembly of prelates, to take his 
station next to the Archbishop of Mentz. The 
Bishop of Hildesheim was of another opi- 
nion; for in his diocese there were only three 
archbishops who could boast a right to take 
precedence of him. As none of their retinue 
were willing to waive a tittle of their master’s 
authority, it consequently ensued that from 
words they soon came to blows, which had 
it not been for the piety of Archduke Otto of 
Bavaria, who belonged to the party of Fulda, 
and exerted himself to mitigate the abbot's 
rage, by. obtaining for him the upper seat, 
must have been carried to great extremities. 
But the embers of discord only slumbered : 
for on the ensuing feast of Pentecost the ques- 
tion was renewed. The emperor was again 
at Goslar; the festival was there to be kept 
in the most magnificent manner, and both 
these spiritual adversaries were once more 
summoned to attend. He of Hildesheim 
was, this time, determined to wipe off the 
disgrace he had suffered from his late defeat, 
and at all events come what would, to take his 
station above him of Fulda. To this end he 
had engaged the Margrave Egbert of Saxony, 
with staunch men at arms, whom he secretly 
concealed behind the altar in order to be 
veady to enforce his claim in time of need, if 
his enemy would not yield to spiritual ex- 
hortation. 

‘ As the procession of nobles, bishops, and 
the whole of the royal train, with the emperor 
at its head, entered the church, the engage- 
ment almost immediately began. The old 
question proceeded from controversy to quar- 
rel; from words to blows ; the signal for the 
bishop’s party to leave their ambush was 
given, lt they joined in the affray, by dint 
of fists and sticks compelled the men of Fulda 
to abandon the church. These last, incensed 
in the highest degree, ran to obtuin assistance 
from the citizens, and arming tiemsclves, 








again rushed forward into the cathedral, 
where they found the service already begun, 
and even the choral hymn given out by the 
canons, But it was no time to sing; for the 
new part of the congregation fe!l upon the 
bishop’s party, not with fists and cudgels but 
with drawn swords. It was tnen the con- 
fusion became terrible; the allar was co- 
vered with human sacrifices, and blood 
flowed down the marble steps over the rank 
grave-grown grass, into the strect, and had 
very nearly drowned the sexton. 

‘The Bishop of Hildesheim had fought his 
way into the pulpit, whence he encouraged 
his party to stand firm, and promised to an- 
swer and give absolution for all the slaughter, 
in spite of the holy place where it happened, 
as the confessor and shepherd of his flock. 
Those of Hildesheim, hearing this indulgeuce, 
fought like lions; and the poor emperor in 
vain tried to assert his authority; command 
and entreaty were alike despised ; his devo- 
tion and his power equally set at detiance. 
None troubled their heads about him; the 
bishop had granted absolution to the com- 
batants; and he was happy to make his es- 
cape with a whole skin into his palace. The 
bishop’s church militants carried the day. 
They drove the men of Fulda once more out 
of the church, and shut the decors. 

‘ But who stood by them in the fray? it 
was loudly asserted, as tie tradition goes, 
that the devil himself inspired the bishop, 
and was present at tine scene. And more, 
he laid bravely about him, and when the vic- 
tory was won, rose aloft upon his wings, and 
disappearing through an aperture in the 
church ceiling, called aloud to the citizens 
of Goslar, high in air, as he laughed with 
delight :— 

‘« Hunc diem bellicosum feci!”’ 

‘The hole through which he disappeared, 
no mason has till latterly been found able to 
repair. The lime and stone invariably fall 
off again, and it thus remained open during 
many centuries; for it was all to no purpose 
to attempt to stop it. At length, nowever, 
Duke Antony Ubrich of Brunsvick, desirous 
to do away with the recollectton of so scan- 
dalous an occurrence, adcpted the expedient 
of applying a bible to the aperture in place 
of a stone, and by such means it has re- 
mained entire to the present day™.’ 





¢@ That this sanguinary scene really took 
place, as here recounted in the cathedral at 
Goslar, under the feeble reign of Henry, is es- 
tablished beyond a doubt. Not cnly was there 
a large congregation upon the spot, but a crowd 
assembled round the cathedral; while numbers 
also were compelled to fly for refuge into the 
most secret corners of the seats, the galleries, 
and the roof of the cathedral. There, as the 
contest continued during three successive days, 
they were obliged to linger, until many became 
a prey to hunger, and were found dead in their 
hiding places, not daring to venture forth. And 
when the leaden roof was removed from the 
cathedral, towards the beginning of the last 
century, three buman skeletons were discovered 
in removing the beams in a very confined si- 
{uation ; in all probability those of some un- 
happy persons who had retired thither as a 
piace oi refuge. Also the great metal pinnacle 
still bears tesiimouy to the same sacrilegious 
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From the same author we shall extract the 
following tale, which has oral tradition for jt, 
source :— 

‘The Devil's Mill.—In the Bernburgh 
department of the Hartz stands a high moun. 
tain called Ramberg, about three miles dis. 
tant from Ballenstedt. Huge pieces of gra- 
nite and other rock stone are spread over its 
surface, heaped in stranve fantastic shapes 
one upon another, And for more than a 
thousand yards around, the whole hill ap. 
peared inlaid with small sparkling pieces of 
granite, giving it the appearance of a splen. 
did ill::mined castle, when resting under the 
rays of the setting sun. Most probably in, 
old times, these rocky pyramids were con- 
structed for fortified stations, which earth} 
quakes or other convulsions of the earth have 
subsequenily levelled with the ground. Ip 
this manner they are supposed to have as- 
sumed their present grotesque and varied 
forms. One of these groups of rocks bears 
the name of the Devil’s Mill, in illustration 
of which the people repeat the following 
story :— 

‘At the foot of the Ramberg a certain mil- 
ler had placed his windmill. There it had 
long stood, and wooed the blast—an useful 
heir-loom in the miller’s family, from father 
to son, for many centuries passed. 

‘ Hitherto it had supported its successive 
possessors in peace and comfort, but hardly 
had our miller got into full possession, than 
he remarked in sundry places a number of 
deficiencies. In particular, he lamented the 
littie wind that fanned his mill sails, and 
thought what a fine thing it would be if he 
could contrive to build a new mill upon the 
highest windy point of the Ramberg. But 
where were the materials; and how could 
he be sure of securing himself against the 
rougher blasts that sometimes visited the 
heights of the mountain? And where could 
he find an able architect ? 

‘ These obstructions led him te apprehend 
that his favourite idea would never be put 
into execution ; and the miller became ner- 
Often 
did he turn impatiently from side to side 
upon his restless couch ; began to dcicst the 
idea of carrying sacks, or any other kind of 
work; and was fool enough not to see that 
he would neither be happier nor better off, 
even could he have succeeded in his wish. 





occurrence, for it was flxed upon by the em- 
peror as the place of punishment of the un- 
lucky Abbot of Fulda, This prelate, however, 
was the least guilty of the two, but the emperor 
was a mere child in regard to government, at 
blindly followed his own inclinations. That 
the devil should have been admitted to a share 
of the fray, is extremely natural, and quite 
agrcexble to the spiritual tendency of the umes. 
It served to characterize more strikingly the 
scandalous nature of the occurrence, more pat 
ticularly in a place devoted to public worships 
and it farther answered the purpose of an apo 
logy for all parties, when it was thus clearly 
shown that, “ The busy fiend had got amongst 
us, and deceived us with his devilish arts, 
compelled us to fight and destroy eaca other 
as Le pleased.” (Honeniann, Antiquities of the 
Harts.)° 
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‘It was now that our great adversary, who 
fyrmerly paid far more attention to the little 
roceedings of mankind, though he met with 
small gratitude for his busy offices at their 
hands,no sooner heard the thankless repining 
of our miller, than he resolved to avail him- 
self of it, and one night appeared to him 
offering his humble services. 

‘The miller considered this a good op- 

rtunity and closed with the offer; only he 
could not well digest the nature of the bar- 
gain; the base one insisting that he must 
have his signature for the possession of his 
soul. Much as he wished to promote his 
undertaking upon the hill, he could not quite 
make up his mind to view the matter in so 
trivial a light as the other party would have 
him; and he requested a few days to con- 
sider of it. 

‘The miller had before this enjoyed little 
repose, and he had now less. Full of care, 
he wandered, absorbed in thought, around 
his dwelling, turning in his mind whether he 
had not better let things remain as they were, 
in the old way; and was on the point of 
coming to such a resolution, when, for the 
twentieth time, there came a fresh calm, and 
his mill stood still. This at once determined 
him to the contrary; he swore he would 
give the devil a commission for the new 
building, though he were to pay both in body 
and soul for the job. The base fiend made 
his appearance at the stipulated hour, and 
the miller signed himself over to him in his 
own blood. In return he received the devil's 
promissory note, ensuring to him his life for 
the space of thirteen years, and that he should 
build him an excellent unexceptionable mill 
with six large sails upon the very top of the 
Ramberg, insured from all damage and acci- 
dents. Moreover, that it was to be com- 
menced on the following night, and com- 
pleted in every respect before the crowing of 
the cock. 

*Scarcely had the shades of night de- 
scended before the infernal architect com- 
menced his labours. Ife heaved up and 
piled rocks upon rocks, which were flung to 
him over the Brocken mountain by a party 
of his diabolical journeymen. Such was their 
expedition, that behold in a few hours, there 
stood the new mill. The workmanship was 
excellent, large and substantial, and made to 
stand the tug of years. The master builder 
then hastened down the hill to the miller, in 
order to bring him back to look at the work, 
and see that it worked well. With doubtful 
and trembling step, the poor man followed 

im up the mountain. It was a dark sum- 
mer night, the wind was up and whistled 
through the lofty branches of oak and fir ; 
dark clouds too overcast the heavens; the 
ightning shot athwart the gloom, while the 
leavy thunder rolled over the hills and dales, 
the earth trembled, and the miller’s heart 
sank within him. Fain would he have 
turned back, fain have returned to his old 
poternal mill, but all his regret was too late. 

is last hope now was that he should be 
able to discover something wanting in the 
oo of his new edifice ; yet even 

She despaired of when he cast his eyes 

Upon the complete and noble building, its 








grand sails sweeping in a vast circumference| ‘ Edwin. What a glorious day! Nature 
round, and alt tight and right. | glows in all her strength and loveliness afresh : 

‘ With a loud laugh of self-complacency, | then why so serious, my Wollmar? 
the devil turned towards him and inquired:| ‘ Wollmar, Leave me alone! You know 
“* Whether there were any thing farther that | it is my custom, a custom that always spoils 
he could suggest ?” y our good humour. 

‘“ No, no, certainly not,” muttered our! ‘ Edwin. Is it possible you can thus turn 
trembling miller, and was on the point of | from the cup of joy, sparkling and overflow- 
admitting the validity of the bargain, when | ing as it is? 
examining a little farther, he suddenly cried| ‘ Wollmar. Yes, when one finds a spider 
‘Stop! what is here, or rather what is not} in it: and why not? In your eyes, to be 
here,” he added with a laugh of delight as | sure, Nature decks herself out like a warm 
he pointed out the want of one of the main | rosy-cheeked maiden on her bridal day. To 
stones. me, she appears an old withered dowager, 

‘Stoutly for a long time did the black } with sunken eyes, furrowed cheeks, and arti- 
builder deny the utility of this additional | ficial ornaments in her hair. How she seems 
stone, but as the miller as stoutly insisted } to admire herself in this her Sunday finery ! 
upon having it, it was so agreed that it should | But it is the same worn and ancient garment, 
be set and there was no time to be lost. put off and on some hundreds of thousands 

‘ Away flew the devil in full wing, to fetch | —incalculable numbers of times. Why, she 
the other mill-stone ; the miller prayed, and | sported the identical old green flowing train 
hark the next moment, it was the crowing of } slie now bears, before the time of Deucalion! 
the cock! ‘ Halt there,’’ cried the happy | just so perfumed up to the eyes, so motley 
miller, “* we are now quit:” and of he went | dressed and bepainted. No wonder one is 
down the hill till he reached his ancient | tired of her, when these thousand years past 
home. Smarting under his disappointment, | she pays all her reckonings from the revenue 
the devil flew at the new mill; he tore all its | of death, prepares her feasts upon the bones 
jointings, sails, and sieves asunder. Ile dis- | of her own children, and nourishes corrup- 
persed them in the air, and tumbled the high | tion. Young man! are you now aware in 
walls in huge fragments down the hill, so as | whose society you are walking? Do you 
to cover the whole place, leaving only a | apprehend that this endless circle here is the 
small portion of the foundation; a lasting | gravestone of your own 2 agg be that the 
monument of the event. This, however, was | very breezes which bring the odours of the 
not the sole revenge he took, for just as the | linden trees, perhaps blow the decayed 
miller had reached home, his malignant {strength of the great Armenius, his very dust, 
enemy sent a large fragment in his wake, | in our noses; while, in the fresh spring, you 
which alighted on his brittle dwelling, crnsh- | quaff the well pounded bones of our mighty 
ed it almost to atoms along with all its in- | Henry! Perhaps the same atom which, in 
mates, including of course the foolish and | the frame of Plato, created the thought of d:- 
discontented miller.’ vinity, that which in the heart of Titus treme 

The preceding makes known, that if na-| bled at the appeal of pity, again, perhaps, in 
ture dares to be freakish, and show herself in | Hamed the beastly appetites of Sardanapalus ; 
a grotesque form ; the terror-loving Germans | OT, In the carcass of some gibbeted wretch, 
will not allow that she can be sportive, but | afforded seasoning for the ravens, Now do 
impute to devilry that which is its reverse. | you think this pleasant, Edwin ? 

From Schiller, the immortal Schiller, we shall | — Edwin. Pardon me. Your views, I 
close our quotations, and we think our read- think, are comical enough. How! Do you 
ers will agree with us, in considering A Walk | imagine that our bodies are subject to the 
among the Linden Trees, a gem, sparkling | same laws as our souls, and wander after they 
with beauty of thought, and abounding in feli- | are interred? — Suppose, after death, you 
city of expression :— were to give the corporeal frame the same 

‘i Wil me te Links Tete office which it had fultilled in obedience to 
WwW I ; d rt dats Cilaialis sealiitn the soul during life, insomuch that the relics 

Cee ae ee ee ees IS | of the deceased were compelled to go through 
together in a pleasant retired situation, for! Fuch the same scenes and transactions as 
the sake of enjoying the country. They had | 


‘ “ rp ee , “ : paey 

withdrawn from the tumult of the busy world, po Baigent — a. hb cwhay oo 
in order to examine, with philosophical lei- - Wollnar It palin, that is i 
sure and reflection, into the most remarkable | aiid nie still be pi. chiiaiiie cana 
incidents of their life and destiny. Edwin, | ae ett eens \ it 

the happiest of the two, gazed upon the world | ~ @ Edwin. Do you “woonal ee 
with a glowing eye ; a world, which the tore sweet nightin rale from yonder tree? Well! 
serious Woolmar beheld arrayed in the I suppose we axe listening to the Ura of Tie 
mourning colour of his own misfortunes. Al ee eels oe amd Windine ta sail alas 
Ronee Sree of linden trees was the spot se- ing in the distant horizon there, in that tower- 
lected with most pleasure, in which to indulge | ing eagle: while Anacreon’s atoms are, pet- 
their contemplations. Here, one fine May- | haps Fiemitne ahout ia anime of tneas auniel 
day, they sought the cool shade. I was with pon a sephyrs. Wis ene ual anatase 
them; and I recollect the following convere | 04:0. of some of their deceased favourites 
ee | may not still be playing with their mistresses 
locks, flying about in the shape of powder 
and pomatum; whether the remains of some 
old usurer may not return, in ferm of a cen- 








——— 





‘ ® Stated in the title-page of the original to 
have been borrowed from the Wurtemburgh 
Repository of Literature. T.’ 
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tury or two's rust, to be melted down for the 
purpose of a new issue in the mint? Yea, 
whether the bodies of our Polygraphers may 
not be condemned to be beaten into letters, 
hot-pressed into paper, remaining eternally 
groaning under the bondage of the press, still 
assisting to immortalize the nonsense of their 
colleagues? Thus, you see, Wollmar, how 
I contrive to extract the spirit of good hu- 
mour from the same chalice that serves to 
administer to your gall. 

‘ Wollmar. Edwin, Edwin! Why attempt 
to turn my serious and philosophical views 
into mere jest? Let me proceed: though a 
good case does not shun scrutiny of any kind. 

‘ Edwin. Scrutinize, Wollmar, when you 
are happier. 

' Wollmar. Stop there! you are probing 
one of my deadliest wounds. Wisdom might 
thus be esteemed a mere gossiping meddler, 
playing the parasite or the mischief-maker in 
every house in which she appears; denying 
mercy to the offending and unhappy, and fo- 
menting evils among the happy. A sick sto- 
mach converts this planet into a hell upon 
earth, and a good glass of wine can as easily 
deify these devils. Were our humours a mo- 
del of our philosophical reflections, I should 
like you to inform me, Edwin, from which 
of these, abstract truth would flow. I fear, 
Fdwin, you will never become wise, until 
you become more serious. 

‘Fdwin. That I could not be, even to be wise. 

‘ Wollmar. You just now mentioned the 
word happy: how would you become that? 
Labour is the bond of life, prudence the 
means, and happiness, you say, is the price. 
Innumerable sails are spread over the dan- 
gerous deep in search of the happy isle, to 
secure, if possible, this golden fleece. But 
say, thou wise man, how many succeed in 
finding it. Here I behold a whole fleet, sur- 
rounded by rocks and storms, suffering the 
severest privations, perpetually trying to 
make the shore, and as often driven back into 
the ocean. It fails in the outset of the voy- 
age, the vessel coasts fearfully along the 
shore, often seeking to refit, often taking in 
orovisions, 1n order to make once more the 
etheg distant port, to meet with renewed 
disappointment. Many give themselves in- 
finite pain and labour to-day, in order to ac- 
custom themselves to it to-morrow; others 
are borne away by a torrent of the passions 
down the eternal abyss, without leaving even 
their name. There are more who exert their 
utmost to take advantage of their situation, 
and turn to account the unavailing labours of 
their predecessors, and enjoy the fame. De- 
duct these, and scarcely one poor fourth part 
remains. Filled with terrorand alarm, away 
they are borne before the wind, without helm 
or compass, by the feeble light of the stars ; 
while on the edge of the horizon, like a white 
cloud, appears the happy coast in sight. 
Land, land! cries the steersman, and behold! 
—a wretched rotten plank starts clean away, 
and the leaky vessel sinks. ‘‘ Apparent rar 
nantes in gurgite vasto.”. The most lucky 
swimmer, perhaps, arrives fainting on shore: 
a stranger in the ethereal zone he wanders 
solitarily about, and looks with full eye ‘o- 
wards his desired home in the north, In this 





way I may deduct one million after another 
from your full amount, your free system of 
happiness. Children free themselves from 
the control of men, and these last lament that 
they are no longer children. ‘The stream of 
our consciousness flows back to its source, 
the evening grows twilight like the morning, 
Aurora and Hesperus embrace, as it were, 1n 
the same night, and the wise man, who would 
have attempted to burst through the walls of 
mortality, sinks back into second childhood. 
Now, Edwin, pass judgment between the pot 
and the pipkin :—reply, Edwin, if you can, 

‘ Edwin. The pipkin is already adjudged, 
if the pot may be reckoned with it. 

* Wollmar. Reply, I say. 

‘ Edwin. I say, that even when the vessel 
fails to make that happy shore, the voyage is 
not therefore lost. 

‘ Wollmar. Widen your view, and take in 
the very picturesque prospects which open to 
the right and left of you. Do you see them 
tossed about in cloud and storm, trembling 
upon the edges of the rocks? No, argue 
with me no longer; my grief is more reason- 
able than your joy. 

‘ Edwin, And shall I trample the violet 
under foot, only because I cannot pluck the 
rose? Or should [ lose a fine May-day be- 
cause a storm may darken its face’—no! I 
rejoice in the cloudless blue, I pluck the 
flower, though its scent may be flown ere 
morning. I throw it aside when it fades ; 
and pluck its younger sister on the stem, just 
busting into bloom. 

© Wollnar. Once for all, it is in vain. 
Where one seed of pleasure springs, you 
may find a thousand shoots of sorrow and 
despair. Few are the tears of pleasure 
compared with those of sorrow and despair. 
Here on the very spot where man was late re- 
joicing, you shall find a heap of worms. 
While our voice of gladness seems to fill the 
air, a thousand curses are ready to be launch- 
ed upon our heads. Yes, life is a cheating 
lottery, in which a few poor prizes are lost in 
a crowd of blanks. Each point of time be- 
comes the grave of some pleasure; each 
wretched mortal, each atom of dust, the 
grave-stone of some departed delight. Death 
hath impressed his seal upon each atom of 
the eternal universe: upon each atom I read 
that comfortless word of farewell: gone / 

‘ Edwin. But wherefore not have been ? 
May not each tone of that funeral hymn prove 
a blessing? it is likewise the hymn of omni- 
present love: for it was in this spot, Woll- 
mar, under this linden tree, where I first 
kissed my Juliet, where Juliet first returned 
my kiss. 

‘ Wollmar. (Turning hastily away.) Young 
man, it was under these linden trees where I 
lost my Laura.’ 

It will be apparent, from our extracts, how 
ably Mr. Roscoe has performed his task. To 
that gentleman the literary world was under 
many and weighty obligations previously to 
this publication, and we have now no hesi- 
tation in aftirming, that his claims on our 
gratitude are increased. The German No- 
velists is a work distinguished not only for its 
luminous exposition of Germanic literature, 
but for taste, talent, and ability. 
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CLARENDON'S HISTORY OF THE REBELLIox 
(Continued from p. 548.) 


AmonG the new matter with which the hj. 
therto suppressed passages present us, we 
find the petition of the parliament in favour 
of the Yorkshire petition, which had been re. 
jected by the king. To this appeal, which 
solicited him to join in a speedy and effectual 
course, for the preservation of the liberties of 
the people and the peace of the kingdom, his 
majesty replied with a string of charges and 
inuendoes of the most insulting description, 
These documents are much too long for quo- 
tation, or we should extract both; the one, 
as a specimen of parliamentary boldness in, 
addressing a sovereign; the other, as a most 
edifying example of kingly impertinence and 
self-sufficiency. 

Appendix C, of the third volume, contains 
a somewhat interesting account of an ‘ acci- 
dent, which hastened the war sooner than 
was intended, and made it to be entered unon 
before there was any means ready to prose. 
cute it. It is mentioned before, thatafter the 
accusing the six members of parliament, the 
Lord Digby had transported himself into the 
parts beyond the seas, and was accused of 
high treason. Ife was of too active a spirit 
to be long quiet in any condition; and so, 
being in Holland when the king came to 
York, without advising with any of his 
friends, or knowing the king’s pleasure in the 
point, he returned into England, and came 
thither. Ele passed as a Frenchman, and 
came first to the lodging of his friend, Mr. 
Hyde, so perfectly disguised, that he did not 
only not discover him, but could hardly be 
persuaded that it was, even when he pulled off 
his periwig; and he walked after him as his 
servant, for some days in the town and in the 
court, and with his father, the Eari of Bris- 
tol, who told Mr. Hyde, as he was walking 
with him, that he had gotten a proser French- 
man to wait upon him, and asked him what 
service he put him to; and received, without 
farther curiosity, that answer that occurred. 
And in this concealment he had some audi- 
ences with the king, who retained much 
kindness for him, though he was sensible of 
the ill effects of his undeliberated counsels. 
If he could have concealed himself, he might 
have been long enough unknown to all 
others; but he communicated himself to so 
many, that all men knew of his being there, 
and that his being so would quickly bring re- 
proach and clamour upon the king ; for yet 
there was no mention of a war, but all ima- 
ginations cherished of an accommodation 
with the parliament; against which there 
could be no greater prejudice, in the opinion 
of all men, than the Lord Digby’s presence 
about the king; so that not only such who 
had no reverence for him, but his best 
friends, and even the king himself, wished his 
absence, and believed his appearance these 
would be very unseasonable. He was te 
last man that ever apprehended any agen 
of himself, and did believe that all the worl 
retained a value for him, which he believe 
he deserved ; and so was willing to wag 8 
any varnish or colour that might cover en 
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disesteem. Sir John Colepepper, who co¥ 
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dress any design in the most plausible ap- | 


pearancess complained to him with great 
openness and freedom, as a man with whom 
he had a perfect friendship, of the queen's 
remissness in Holland, in making provisions 
for the war, which she knew was inevitable : 

that if there were not some supply speedily 
sent, of arms and ammunition, the king 
would be compelled to give hinssell into the 
hands of the parliament, for all men would 
forsake him. Ile well knew the queen's af- 
fection and zeal, but imputed this omission 
and delay to those who were about her, as 
not only not diligent and industrious cneuah 
in such transactions, but men of plcasure, 
and unbent; who rather desired to spend all 
the money that could be got in less import- 
ant things, than those which concerned the 
very being of the t- Ie lamented there 
being no one pers 1 about her majesty who 
took this matter to he. art, ane that woul d pre- 


sent the 1: aport ince of it to her with that vi- | 


vacity that was requis: tte, and would see that 
to be executed which the queen gave order 
for: and after he had desire d him to consider 
of some fit persou to be sent over to her thia- 
jestv to that purpose; and after he had pro- 
posed some ast he “seen would not be 
thought equal to it by the other, he seemed . 
think of going ov er himself in the errand ; 

the well desp: atching of which, he said, - 2 
king would own all the good success he was 
capable of receiving. And by these degrees 
he raised some present ine lination in the lord, 
(who desired to perioris any great service, 
which others werc not fit for,) to make it his 
own work. Which he no sooner mentioned, 
but the other laid hold of, and told him, he 
was born to restore the king; extolled the 
infinite merit of the service, and parted not 
with him, till he had found a means of going 
together privately to his majesty, to whom he 
magnified the atiection of the Lord Digby, in 
being willing to expose himself to so much 
trouble and dan ger, to recover life again to 
his even expiring affairs. And the king ap- 
pearing sensible of the benetit he should re- 
ceive by it, the journey was so fully resolved 
upon, that there was afierwards no retiring 
from it. The next d: ay, when he had, with 





himself, quietly deliberated the affair, and | 


the eng: igement he was in, he discerned, that 


his being so gener ally ie to have been | 
in York, his so yay len retirement from thence | 


would appear to all men to be an absolute 
banishment from the court: which, not being 
pressed by an y other aut! 1oOrity with which it 
would be fit for the king to comply, it must 
be interpreted to proceed from an utter aver- 
Sion in the king himself, which, (though not 


true,) would blast his reputation in the world ; 
and, therefore, 


though he could not decline 


the voyage, he Ww ould find some expedient to | 


give another kind of lustre to it. There were 
at the same time in the town, Wilmot and 
Ashburnham and Poll: ird; all who were as 
obnoxious to the parliament, and stood 
Charge d by it under an accusation of high 
treason; and so their appearance in the 
no t Was as unseasonable as his, and would 
he liable to the same e xception aad reproach. 
They were all desig sned good commands in 
army, Wilmot having been before com- 
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missary-general of the horse, and the king 
had designed him again the same charge 
and to the other, several commands among 
the horse and foot; O'Neile and Berkley be- 
ing of the same company. If a 
together became absent from te court, it 
would be looked upon as some trust of im- 
portance, and upon a reason not to be in- 
quired into, since they could not be spared 
when the time should be ripe for action. 
Ifow he might engage these to accompany 
him in his employs ment was his great work. 
He was well acquainted with them all, and 
had an absolute disposal of O’Neile, who had, 
by a marvellous dexterity in his nature, an 
extraordinary influence upon the rest. 


pany him in his voyage to Holland for thei 
own convenience and benefit. He related 
the occaison of his journey to the queen, and 

caused the employment to be a matter of as 
yreat moment as was possible; and as if the 
disposal of all offices and places depended 
upon the resolutions he should bring back 
with him, himself being to return with the 
first expedition, and with supplies of arms 
and money. Ile observed to him, that there 
was nobody about the king, or of near credit 


|with him, upon whom they might entirely 


9} depend to promote their interest; that it 
would be good for them to fetch some fire 
from the queen to warm the king’s affections 
towards them ; which being done, they would 
be sure to be put into the present possession 
of all those honours and preferments which 
their hearts were set upon, and of which they 
pretended to have some kind of promise ; 
and he undertook that the king would be 
very well pleased with their going this voy- 
age. O’Neile was easily prevailed with, and 
he as easily prevailed ‘with the rest, who 
were weary of having nothing to do, and pro- 
mised themselves the accomplishment of all 
their wishes by the Lord Digby’s credit with 


the king and queen, and made no doubt of 


their returning with the first arms and ammu- 
nition ; before the arrival whereof there was 
nothing for them to do at York.’ 

They resolved upon the journey, and has- 
tened to the sea-side, whither they had sent 
to provide a bark for their transportation, 
They had been scarce a day at sea, when they 
met with the Providence, “fre ighted with the 
arms and ammunition before mentioned ; 
but, in consequence of their dilatory conduct 
they were pursued by the fleet, and Lod 
Digby and his creature, Slingsby, were made 
prisoners. 

‘The two prisoners, in this desperate con- 
fusion, had only time to dispose of those pa- 
pers which might make their destruction 
more certain, and to agree upon such parti- 
culars as might be least prejudicial to them- 
seives ; the principal of which was, that they 
were strangers to each other, only met for 


‘Ll these men | 
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language; which request he made by the in- 
terpretation of Mr. Ashburnham, who being 





of a very jolly humour, and the mest dexter- 


ous in making himself aceentable to such 
kind of people, easily prevailed to be carried 
to a lodging, till he might attend the governor 
the next day ; and seeming to take no other 
care of his new acquaintance, the French- 
man, but that somebody might be sent, who 
understood French: which was presently 
done, there being an inferior officer of the 
garrison moderately versed in that language. 


| The Lord Digby desired him to go to the go- 


| 
| 
| 
>| 


Ilim | 


| he diected to persuade the others to accom- 





their passage; the Lord Digby being, both | 


in his disguise and language, a natural 
Frenchman, and the other confessing he was 
English. It was towards the ev ening when 
they were brought to Hull, the Lord Digby 
keeping under deck, as being + wonderful sick, 
and desiring to rest there, ‘till. some person 
might be sent to him who understood his 


him in English, whether he knew him? 


vernor, and desire him that he would pre- 
sently admit him to his presence; for that 
he had somewhat to impart to him that very 
much concerned the service of the parliament. 
Sir John Hotham knew enough of the intelli- 
gence the parliament held with France, to 
believe that he might from thence receive ine 
formation of importance; so that he imme- 
diately sent for the Frenchman to be brought 
to him, himself enough understanding it, and 
his son being present with him, who had tra- 
velled later into France than he had done. 
The Lord Digby was not more odious to 
many men than he was to Hotham, who ner- 
fectly abhorred him, for having deserted the 
party, on the behalf of the Earl of Strafford : 
yet he forsaw that it was not possible for him 
to be long unknown. The company he was 
in, which went on board the Providence, 
would be known from the discourses of them- 
selves, who had seen him and Ashburnham 
taken prisoners, and would be lamenting their 
misfortunes ; andif he should not be disco- 
vered, his having been with them would at 
best cause him to be sent to London, —_— 
he could neyer escape. Upon all which, 
he wasa man of wonderful sagacity and pre- 
sentness of mind to get out of a danger, 
which he was not wary to prevent, he resolved 
upon a new way of concealing him. Being 
brought into a gallery, where the governor, 
environed with his officers, expected him ; 
after he had entertained the company with 
the actions of the last campaign in France 
and Flanders, of which he could discourse 
very naturally, knowing the places and the 
principal officers of both sides; and declared 
that the fame of a war in England like to be, 
had disposed him to come thither to offer his 
service, where he thought there might be 
want of officers, who had been acquainted 
with the profession; that he had been at 
York to apply himself to the king, but he 
found there was neither money or prepara- 
tions there, to carry on any war, though they 
were far from desiring peace; and, therefore, 
he had endeavoured to transport himself back 
again, and from thence to pass to London, 
and to be disposed of by the parliament: 
and then desired the governor that he might 
confer with him alone. The other walked 
with him to the other end of the gallery, 
which was a little darker, and then he asked 


Ile 


‘answered in some disorder, that he did net. 


/his own good fortune; t 


He said, he thought so, and that he believed, 
being a stranger, he might easily obtain his 
liberty the next day, but that he resolved to 
owe his life to his generosity, rather than to 
that he had always 
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looked upon him as a man of honour, though 
they had sometimes differed in their opinions, 
and that he could not but know, that what- 
ever errors he might have committed, he was 

rosecuted with more animosity than was 
yust; and that he was assured he would ne- 
ver deliver him up a sacrifice to those ene- 
mies who would destroy him; and so told 
him his name, and that the other, who was 
taken with him, was Colone! Ashburnham, a 
person well known, and not unacceptable to 
the governor. Sir John Hotham was so sur- 
prised with this discourse, that he looked 
pale, and trembled, and very hardly recover- 
ed so much composure as to tell him, that if 
they stayed long in conference it would raise 
some jealousy among the officers, and, there- 
fore, that he would send him to a convenient 
lodging, and find some opportunity the next 
day to confer farther with him.’ 

Two days afterwards, (as we are informed 
in appendix D,) he found this opportunity, 
and visited Digby as a stranger and a prison- 
er; advised him to think of effecting his 
escape, and promised to afford him an op- 
portunity of so doing, ina few days. ‘This 
generosity, in a constitution, so unlike to have 
harboured it,’ induced this high-minded no- 
bleman to ‘ think least of his own escape, but 
how he might gratify Sir John Hotham again, 
by being a means to reduce hin: to his loyal- 
ty, and to incline him to repair the mischief 
he had done.’ Mark the refined gratitude 
expressed in this curious paragraph ! 

Of the battle of Edgeworth, we have an en- 
larged and spirited account, from which we can 
extract only a few striking particulars relative 
to Lord Falkland and Sir John Colepepper. 
The former, who, on all such occasions, de- 
sired him to be where he should have ‘ most 
to do, had that day chosen to charge with 
Wilmot, who charged on the left wing, de- 
clining, upon the former expostulation, to be 
on the other wing with Prince Rupert, used 
to protest that he saw no enemy that day of 
the horse that made any resistance, end ob- 
serving that body under Balfour whole up 
and down, he spake to Wilmot that he 
might go and charge them, which the 
other seeming not to consider, he pressed 
him again; to which the other made no 
other answer but “‘ My lord, we have got 
the day, and let us live to enjoy the fruit 
thereof; and, after it was found too late, 
what mischief that small body had done, 
and continued to cio, the officers could not 
rally their horse together, albeit they were all 
in the field. From the time that the battle 
began, it was not above an hour and an half 
before the evening stopped the heat of the 
fight, and all men were content to stand still 
without making any advance; and the king 
continued upon his horse, with some of the 
lords and other principal officers about him, 
in no degree satisfied with the posture they 
were in. Though they were sure they could 
not have lost many of the horse in the action, 
they knew not what was become of them, 
end the foot appeared very thin, as long as 
they could be discerned by the light; and, 
therefore, they concluded they would be 
much thinner, when the darkness should co- 
ver their withdrawing. So there wanted not 





those who proposed that the king would 
draw off the field, and with as many horse as 
he could rally hasten into the west, and leave 
both the foot and the cannon to the enemy. 
Which proposition received so much counte- 
nance from some great officers, that many 
thought it would have been resolved upon; 
until Sir John Colepepper, who had that day 
charged with Prince Rupert with much gal- 
lantry, (as his courage was always unques- 
tionable,) did oppose it with great warmth 
and passion, and told the king he was ruined 
if he hearkened to it, which his majesty wes 
not inclined to do, and so silenced the de- 
bate, declaring that he would not stir from 
the place till the morning; and so the night 
was passed, with inconvenience and trouble 
enough: for, besides the expectation of a 
very melancholy prospect in the morning, 
the night itseli was as cold as a very great 
frost and a sharp northerly wind could make 
it at that season of the year. Nor did the 
morning appear more auspicious ; the troops 
of horse and foot appeared very thin, yet 
many, both officers and soldiers, who had 
sought warmer lodgings in the cold nicht, re- 
turned in the morning to see what was be- 
come of their friends; and so the numbers 
increased. The ordnance was all safe, and 
though the field was covered with the dead, 
yet nobody could tell to what party they be- 
longed ; and that which composed the minds 
of the soldiers most was, that the encemy’s 
troops appeared as thin, as broken, and as 
dispirited as they could wish; so that they 
who could longest endure tie station they 
were in, were likely to remain masters ef the 
field. As soon as it was light, and the king 
had gotten a little sleep ia his coach, whither 
he betook himself about day-break, it was 
wished that the horse, which had yet endured 
no other shock than of the cold of the night, 
would make one brisk charge with that body 
of horse which remained of the enemy; but 
the officers, who, without doubt, had as much 
courage themselves as could be expected, had 
no mind to undertake for their men. They 
said, the bodies which were in view, were ra- 
ther an assembly of all the horse of the army, 
than regiments or troops under their officers, 
and so they knew not how to draw them out, 
or to depend upon them; that the horses 
were so weak that they would not be able to 
make a charge, and the men had not eaten 
or drank in more than four and twenty hours ; 
in effect, that they had with much ado pre- 
vailed with them to keep the field, the king 
continuing there himself, but they much 
doubted, that as soon as it should be known 
that they were to renew the battle, many of 
them would directly run away. Upon the 
whole matter, it was thought most counsel- 
lable, that they should be in as good a pos- 
ture to receive the enemy as was possible, if 
they advanced, otherwise that they should 
only keep the ground, and expect what the 
enemy would do: afd it was believed by 
many, then and aiter, that which side soever 
had assumed the courage to have attacked the 
other would have proved victorious.’ 

We have already alluded to Clarendon’s 
great genius for the depicting of character, 
and to Warburton’s opinion of it. We find 
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some exquisitely natural touches of this king 
in the following portrait of Colonel Goring 
who, it will be recollected, deceived al} par. 
ties with most commendable skill, and, a 
last, ended by declaring for the king at Ports. 
mouth :— 

‘It is remembered before, (or if it be nop 
it is too much in the memory of too many to 
be forgotten,) that Colonel Goring, who had 
been bred in the court, and owed all he had, 
and all he had to hope, to the immediate 
bounty of the crown, was governor of Ports. 
mouth, and a principal of cer in the army, 
when that conspiracy, (as they called it,) was 
entered into by some of the chief officers, as 
Wilmot; Ashburnham, and the rest, against 
the parliament: all which was discovered by 
Goring, who thereby made himself a favour. 
ite to the governing party in both houses, 
and was so riveted in their good opinion and 
confidence, that they would give no counte- 
nance to any informations they received, 
from persons in whom they had confidence, 
of any thing to his prejudice; but thought 
the sourness and morosity of their natures 
disposed them to severity npon the gaiety his 
humour, and some liberties and excesses he 
used to indule to himself: and he no sooner 
appeared upen any accusation, but he renew- 
ed all their assurance of his integrity; for he 
appeared with a bashfulmess so like inno- 
cence, when, in teuth, it was a formed impu- 
dence to deceive; and with a disorder so 
like reverence, when he had the highest con- 
tempt of them, and he believed all he said, 
and dismissed him with all he asted for, and 
had entire an opinion of his resignation of 
himself to them, and his resolution of running 
their fortune, that, in the modelling their ar- 
my under the Earl of Essex, they made him 
lieutenant-genera: of their horse, vith an 
esteem in their hearts of him superior to any 
person but of the general himself. He was 
In truth a man very powerful to get esteem, 
having a person very winning and graceful 
in all his metions; and by a hurt in his leg, 
which he had nobly and eminently obtained 
in an assault of a town in Holland, and which 
produced a lameness not to be concealed, he 
appeared the more comely and prevailing. 
Ife had a civility which shed itself over all 
his countenance, and gathered all the eyes 
and applications in view; his courage was 
notorious and confessed; his wit equal to 
the best, and in the most universal concep- 
tions; and his language and expression na- 
tural, sharp, and flowing, adorned with a 
wonderful seeming modesty, and with such a 
constant and perpetual sprightfulness and 
pleasantness of humour, that no man had rea- 
son to be ashamed of being disposed to love 
him, or indeed of being deceived by lim. | 

Of Secretary Nicholas, we are told by ¢ la 
rendon that he § was a very honest and indus- 
trious man:’ and this restricted praise, 4° 
fords Bishop Warburton an opportunity 0 
paying our historian a noble compliment. 
He says, ‘nothing can give one a hig pr 
idea of the virtue and integrity of this great 
historian, (as well as of his incomparable ff 
quence,) than his characters. Secretary ° i 
cholas was his bosom friend, and never vail 
feited his good opinion; yet he would s8y 
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nothing of his parts, because, in truth, he 
could not. Yet he ts very lavish in the praise 
of great parts, wherever they were found, 
though in his greatest personal enemies,’— 
Commenting upon Clareadon’s account of 
the battle ef Edge Til, the bishop gives us, 
npon his own authority, a piece of curious 
‘nfurmation. He says, ‘in the year 1741, or 
thereabout, I had a co:.versation with the 
Duke of Argyle and Lord Cobauam, concern- 
ing the conduct of Essex and tae king, after 
the battle of Edge Hill. They said, Essex, 
instead of retiring to Coventry, should eiher 
have pusited the king, or attendcad liza Close- 
ly: that since he neglecicd that, aud went 
back so far north, tne king should have 
marched hastily to Loncon: and ended tue 
warata blow: thatas Lord Clarendon repre- 
sents it, the conduct oc: both is incomprehensi- 
ble. I think the matter very clear. Essex’s 
views and principles would not suffer him to 
destroy the king, because the cousiitution 
would fall with him, and this he loved. This 
appears evidently from Whitlock, who says, 
that the next day after the battle, three fresh 
reviments, one of horse and two of toct, com- 
manded by Lord Willoughby, of Parham, 
Hollis and Ilambden joined him, who al: 
urged hira to pursue the king; but he took 
Dalbier’s advice to the contrary. Oa the 
other hand, the king's best friends dreaded his 
ending the war by conquest, as knowing his 
despotic disposition. And these dissuaded the 
marching up to London, which Lord Claren- 
don tells us was debated in council.” Speak- 
ing on the same subject, Warburton says, in 
another place, ‘of all Lord Clarendon’s de- 
scriptions of battles, the most intelligible is 
that of the battle of Edge Hill,’ 

The importance and value of this interest- 
ing work render it unnecessary that we should 
apologise to our readers for having extendacd 
our notice to two numbers; aor will they, we 
trust, complain of us if we devote to it a 
third or even a fourth. 





Cwnberlands British Theatre—No. 92.—The 
Disacrecable Surprise, ornamented with a 
Jillelength Portrait ef Mr. Harley, as 
Billy Lombast, engraved on stecl by Wool- 
noth, aficr a drawing by Wageman. 1826. 
Ws. kno-y not cf any series of plays so de- 
serving of patronaze a3 Cumberland’s British 
Theatre. Its plan and execution are alike per- 
fect, and the last number more than fully sup- 
m/ the previous h‘gh character of the work. 
he spirited proprietor seems determined to 
spare no expense, and we are happy to hear 
his labours are rewarded by an extensively- 
increasing circulation. The farce of the Dis- 
agreeable Surprise is prefaced by some ex- 
cellent remarks, which elucidate the charac- 
ter of the piece, and are well written ; added 
to these, is a memoir of Mr. J. P. Harley, 
accompanied with an inimitable portrait of 
that comedian. Wageman, with his usual 
ability, has sueceeded in a spirited likeness, 
and Woolnoti has seconded, in an able man- 
het, tue talenis of luis friend. As a cheap, 
“xceilent, and eerrect edition of dramatic 
literature, this work is without a rival. 


_ three friends, who had often smarted for his 
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FOREIGN LITIRATURE. 


vorcssce 
AN ITALIAN TALE, 
(TRANSLATED FOR THE LITERARY CHRONICLE.) 
THE BITER BIT. 
Dvurinc the life-time of Scheggia, Monaco, 
and Pilucca, three intimate friends and noto- 
rious hoaxers, there lived in Florence, a cer- 
tain Neri Chiaramontesi, a man of good family 
and fortune, but, at the same time, as shrewd 
and witty as any man in the city. No one, 
so well as Neri, could play off his tricks, and 
no one wes so fond of affording himself 
amusement by duping his friends, and yet he 
was always attended by so much good luck, 
tat, numerous as his enemies were, none of 
them had ever been able to turn the tables 
against him, and catch him in his own traps. 
This was a constent thorn in the side of the 


amusement, without ever having had an op- 
portunity of revenging themselves upon him, 
on which account, Schegyia was sadly dis- 
concerted, and was constantly plotting and 
devising some scheme against his tormentor. 
Whilst matters were in this state, it hap- 
pened that they were all assembled one 
morning in the house of a mutual friend, the 
Cavalier Mario Tormaquinci, sipping their 
chocolate round a good fire, and chatting 
amongst themselves, first upon one subject, 
then on another, when Neri said to Scheggia, 
‘I'll bet you a crown, you don’t go and call 
upon the young Bolognese, (a famous Ciprian 
of those days,) dressed just as you are, but 
with your face, neck, and hands daubed over“ 
with ink, and give her this pair of gloves, 
without saying a word.’—‘ And I'll wager | 





you a couple,’ replicd Scheggia, ‘that you 
don’t go armed, from head to foot, with a 
great batile-axe across your shoulders, into 
Cecherino’s shop,’ (which was then the fa- 
shionable morning lounge for all the gay 
young men of the city.)—* Done,’ said Neni, 
laughing; ‘down with your money.’— 
‘ Agreed,” replied Scheggia, ‘ but listen, you 
must sterm and rant and bluster and bully all 
the men you meet there, as if you were ina 
deadly rage, blustering and threatening to 
cut them all to pieces.’—‘ Leave me alone 
for that,’ rejoined Neri, ‘ only you lay down 
your money, and I'll perform the stipula- 
tions.” Upon this, Scheggia drew two crowns 
from his purse, and placing them as a pledge 
in the hands of their mutual friend, the Ca- 
valier Tormaquinci, promised that they 
should be faithfully delivered, upon pers 
formance of the wager. Neri, laughing in 
his sleeve, and chuckling over the idea of 
winning two crowns from Scheggia, for he 
would sooner gain two from him than ten 
from any one else, that he might be able to 
quiz and banter him, began immediately to 
array himself, for, as luck would have it, 
there was armour enough in the house to 
equip an hundred men at arms, the cavalier 
being a strenuous partisan of the Medici fa- | 
mily. While Neri was thus employed, | 
Scheggia called aside his two friends, Mo.) 
naco and Pilucca, and laid open his design | 
to them; and having explained to them the 
parts they had to perform, and dismissed | 





a. is . , ? 
i them upon their several duties, he returned | 


| in all haste to the armed hero, who bad jus* 


finished his equipment as the clock struck 
two; and lacing on his helmet, and placing 
the batile-axe across his shoulder, he set out 
immediately on his expedition, towards 
Cecherino’s shop, for he was obliged to 
pace along very slowly, on account of the 
immense weight of his armour and enormous 
size of his greaves, which were too long to 
admit of his raising and moving his legs with 
ease and comfort. 

In the meanwhile, Monaco and Pilucca 
had set out on their business, the one to the 
merchant’s shop, the other to the school of 
Grechetto, who taught fencing, near the old 
market-place, and were eagerly employed in 
spreading a report, that Neri Chiaramontese 
had gone out of his wits; that he had tried 
to murder his mother; that he had thrown 
every thing in the house out of the window ; 
that he had armed himself in a whole suit of 
white armour at the house of the Cavalier del 
Tormaquinci, and seizing up a great battle- 
axe, had pursued and driven every one before 
him. Pilucca, who had reached the fencing- 
school, exaggerated the tale, affirming, that 
he had declared his intention of going to 
Ceccherino’s shop, and tearing him limb 
from limb; so that all the young men ran off 
to see the joke, in the highest glee, at the 
poor merchant's plight; for he was univer- 
sally disliked, on account of his being very im- 
pudent and presuming, and the greatest scan- 
dal-monger in all Florence—to say nothing 
of his stupidity and ignorance; and yet he 
had his shop always filled with the wealthiest 
and greatest men of the city, to allof whom 
Monaco had told his tale of Neri’s madness 
and outrageous conduct. By this time, Neri 
had left the cavalier’s house, which was near 
Santa Maria Novella, and had just arrived at 
Cecherino’s shop, followed by an immense 
crowd, hooting and laughing, wondering 
what it could all mean. As soon as he had 
reached the door, kicking against it with all 
his might, he burst it open, and rushed in, 
armed as he was, with the fury of a madman, 
and roaring out, ‘ Traitors! traitors that ye 
are! your deaths at hand!’ he brandished 
the battle-axe furiously about his head, as if 
resolved to commit some terrible act of des- 
peration. His coming was so sudden, his 
appearance altogether so strange, his words 
and actions so wild, and the battle-axe, 
which whizzed around the heads of the by- 
standers, so appalling, that they were all 
seized with a panic ;—one ran into the cellar, 
one hid himself in the clock-case, one va- 
nished under the counter, another under the 
seats, One swore, another threatened, one 
hugged, another shrieked, in short, never was 
such a scene of confusion before witnessed, 
or even imagined. Scheggia, who had fol- 
lowed him all this time, when he saw him 
safely arrived at the shop-door, ran off with 
all haste to Portarossa, where lived Agnole 
Chiaramontési, the uncle of our Neri, and by 
trade a wool-beater, an old man of great re- 
spectability, and much esteemed amongst his 
fellow-citizens, and told him, in feigned soz- 
row, the tale he had plotted, entreating him 
to make all the haste he could to Cecherino’s 
shop, where his nephew had gone out of his 
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raind, and with a battle-axe in his hand, was 
acting most outrageously, to the dread and 
imminent peril of every one who came with- 
in his a Agnolo, who had no children 
of his own, and was much attached to his ne- 
phew, could not conceal his sorrow at this 
news. ‘ Alas! alas!’ he exclaimed, ‘ what 
is it you tell me! what misfortune has burst 
over me ?’—‘ Alas! indeed,’ replied Scheggia, 
*it is but too true; but come along with me, 
make haste, in the name of Ileaven! make 


haste; and bring six or seven of your men | 


with you, that he may be bound and brought 


with safety to your house, where he can be 


shut up in the dark for two or three days, | 


without seeing or speaking to any one ; this, 


perhaps, may bring him to his senses again.’ | 


Agnolo, as was natural, neither being, nor 
thinking himself a man to be trifled with, 
placed implicit confidence in the words of 
Scheggia ; and calling up three or four of the 
stoutest and strongest of his men, with a cou- 
ple of ropes, he set out immediately towards 


Cecherino’s shop, where he found his ne- | 


phew just as had been represented, having 


frightened every soul out of his wits, as each | 


imagined that the instrument of death was on 
the point of falling on his own head. 
Neri, muttering between his tecth, now 





| 





| 


: 





made a thrust at this man, and now a plunge | 


at that, brandishing the battie-axe round and 
round, and always managing to aim in such 
a direction as would create the most fear, 
but least danger. His uncle, who had just 
arrived at the door, and recognized his voice 
from without, watching his opportunity, slip- 
ped in, and leaping upon his back, seized 
the battle-axe, exclaiming, £ Hold! hold! 
what are you doing, unhappy man?’ then 
turning to his servants, ‘ disarm bim! dis- 
arm him! seize him! bind him! bind him! 

uick ! quick! or our lives are in jeopardy !’ 

he servants at this summons, threw them- 
selves upon him, one seizing him by the arms, 
another by the legs, another round his neck, 
and stretched him at his full length upon the 
floor. This was all done in such a moment, 
that he had not time to make the slightest 
resistance, except by noise and threats; and 
as he ialceeed tu the blindness of his rage, 
‘traitors that ye are, unbind, unloose me! 
dogs! scoundrels! ruffians! «nhand me, I 
say? I am not mad,’ it may be readily ima- 
gined that they were the more confirmed in 
their belief, and that each tone of his voice 


cords, till he was at length bound hand and 
foot, without the power of stirring one single 
inch, and fastened down upon his back to a 
ladder, which they had brought with them 


for the express purpose, to prevent the pos- | 


sibility of his hurting himself by plunging or 
tumbling about. Scheggia, who had ma- 
naged to keep himself unobserved all this 
while, when he heard his friend Neri moan- 


ing, and cursing, and saw the absurd plight | 


to which he was reduced, was scarcely able 
to contain himself for joy. The people who 
had fled from the effects of his violence, be- 
gan to creep out from their hiding places, 
now that they saw him safely bound, and 


crowding round him, began to pity and la- | 


ment his unhappy situation, making signs of 


just been scoffing at and scaring. 
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sorrow and condolence, which were too ma- 
nifest not to be understood by Neri. Ima- 
gine now to yourselves what were Neri's 
feelings in this situation! The proudest and 
most overbearing of all men, reduced to be 
the laughing-stock of those whom he had but 
The more 
his rage transported him, the more he storm- 
ed, and foamed, and threatened ; the more 
truth there appeared in Scheggia's assertions, 
who kept all the while, by hints and sugges- 
tions, but without being observed, heighten- 
ing the scene and increasing his own amuse- 
ment. At last, Agnoto ordered his men to 
take up the ladder, and having thrown a 
cloak over his unfortunate nephew, he pro- 
ceeded to see him carried to his home, where 
Monaco had already been, to tell the whole 
story to his mother, who received her son in 
the greatest affliction, and in concert with his 
uncle, determined upon shutting him up in 
a dark chamber, bound as he was, without 
speaking a word to him, or giving him any 
food until the following morning, and then 
they thought it would be prudent to call in 
tlie physicians and act according to their di- 
rections. After this had been arranged by 
the stratagem of Scheggia, every one took 
his leave and departed. By this time the 
news of the whole affair had spread al! over 
Florence, and Scheggia, with his compa- 
nions, went in quest of the cavalier, Torma- 
quinci, to whom they related their success, 
amid bursts of laughter from all parties, and 
they weut to sup together with the addi- 
tional gratification of having relieved them- 
selves from the man, whose sole amusement 
seemed to consist in deriding and insulting 
them. 

Whilst they were thus enjoying themselves, 
the unfortunate Neri being left alone in the 
dark pound, and laid upon a pallet as though 
he were a madman, remained some time si- 
lent, ruminating within himself, and thinking 
over every circumstance, he was convinced 
that he had been reduced to this extremity, 
through the designs of Sheggia, to be con- 
sidered by his mother and uncle, and all 


| Florence as a lunatic. This preyed so much 


upon his spirits, that had he not been strongly 
bound, he certainly would have done some 


serious injury to himself or those about him. 


Lying then in this uneasy situation, over- 
whelmed with grief, anger, and disappoint- 


ment, he remained tolerably quiet till about 
produced a firmer and tighter grasp of the 


midnight, when he was assailed by the most 
intense hunger and thirst. This he could 
not endure, so that he began to bawl out at 


the highest pitch of his voice, first calling his 


mother, then the servant, and demanding, as 
they hoped to be saved, to send him some- 
thing to eat and drink ; they all the while 
remaining most provokingly silent, and pre- 
tending not to hear him. Early in the morn- 
ing, his uncle, and a cousin, who was a priest 
of San Marco, accompanied by two of the 
most famous medical men of the city, came 
to visithim. Preceded by his mother, bear- 
ing a lamp, they entered the chamber, where 
they found Neri exactly as they had left him 
the evening before, but so worn out and 
weakened by his incessant noise and cla- 
mour, and jus nut having slept, eaten, o1 
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drank any thing for so long a time that he 
had become as gentle and tractable as a lamb. 
Upon their entrance, he raised his head, ad. 
dressed them kindly and politely, and en- 
treated that they would hear his story with- 
out interrupting him ; to which Agnoto and 
his friends willingly complied. Then Neri, 
beginning from the outset, related the whole 
circumstances word for word, explaining how 
Scheggia had tricked him, and managed to 
have him bound and taken for a madman - 
and finally concluded with saying, ‘ If you 
doubt my word, or are not entirely satisfied, 
just go to the Cavalier di Tormaquinci, my 
neighbour, and you will find that he has at 
this moment the two crowns in deposit.’ 
[lis uncle and the physicians, hearing him 
talk so rationally, and give so plausible an 
account of his story were ready to believe 
that he had spoken the truth; more parti- 
cularly as they were well acquainted with 
Scheggia, and knew what sort of a character 
he was. Yet for their better satisfaction, 
Agnolo, the priest, and one of the physicians 
determined upon calling on the cavalier, 
from whom they learned, that every thing 
which Neri had said was strictly true; and 
he added, that Scheggia and his companions 
had supped with him on the preceding even- 
ing, and talked and laughed over the whole 
affair with the greatest glee in the world, 
Immediately upon this information, they re- 
turned, and his uncle with his own hand un- 
bound and disarmed him, and begging his 
pardon for the violence be had used towards 
him, endeavoured to turn al! his wrath upon 
Scheggia, with whom he was himself highly 
incensed, as having been made one of the 
principal causes of Neri’s disgrace. Neri, 
who could not but feel exceedingly chagrined 
and enraged with Scheggia, yet found it best 
to bear it with as much appearance of indif- 
ference as he could, and ordering a fi. », hay- 
ing thanked and dismissed the physicians, 
and partaken of a hearty meal, he retired to 


bed, to refresh himself, as indeed he needed. 


In the mean time the report, being spread 
every where by the three companions ana 
the physicians, was known all over Florence, 
and had at least reached the ears of the ma- 
sistrate, who sent for Scheggia, and desired 
to hear every particular. Neri, when he 
heard this, was so outrageous!y furious, that 
nothing would satisfy him, but a determina- 
tion to w aylay the whole set who had assisted 
in the trick, but particularly Scheggia, who 


had been the instigator and prime mover ot 


it, and give them all a sound beating. But, 
upon second thoughts, when he came to con- 
sider how often he had played off his tricks 
upon them, and that such proceeding would 
but make the business more notorious, and 
would only gain him more shame, and per- 
haps some serious punishment, he thougnt 
more prudent to forego his revenge, ane 
without saying a word to a single soul, be 
cept his mother, he left Florence, and = 
to Naples, where he got himself eT 
purser of a vessel, of which he at lengt ‘ a 
came captain, and never returned to | ong , 
till his old age, when the story was quite for 
gotten. Scheegia recovered the two cone 
from the cavalier, and lived in friendsh} 
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and happiness with his two companions, 


constantly congratulating himself that he had 
got rid of the intolerable Neri. 
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— ORIGINAL, 


FEMALE TEACHERS. 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Sir,—It has occurred to me as at once a 
singular and not a very creditable fact, that 
in these times of extended philanthropy, 
universal benevolence, and, (in the estimation 
of some individuals,) almost Quixotic kind- 
ness, —when, whether we allow our charitable 
works to begin at home or not, we at least take 
care that they shall extend to the remotest 
corners of the earth,—it has, I say, occurred 
to me, as at once a strange and unpleasant 
truth, that there is no institution established, 
having for its object to afford comfort and a 
refuge to the aged and incapacited of that 
most respectable, accomplished, and useful 
class of society—the female teachers of our 
children. In the conviction that this almost 
criminal neglect of the unfortunate and de- 
serving, must have arisen solely from over- 
sight, and that the claims of the individuals 
whose cause I am thus humbly advocating, 
have only to be advanced, in crder to ensure 
attention, I have selected The Literary Chro- 
nicleas one of the most eligible instruments 
for suggesting to the intelligent and the 
wealthy, that there is at least one unoccupied 
field for their humane exertions. 








The general situations and circumstances | 


of the amiable individuals to whom I would 
have that generosity, I should say justice 
meted out, which has been denied to none 
others, are too well known to need descrip- 
tion. Yet can I not altogether refrain from 
alluding to the fact which most of all should 
be considered as having strong claim upon 
our sympathy. I mean the circumstance of 
so many of this interesting profession being 
doomed to a state of singlehood, though so 
well fitted by intellect and habit to appreciate 
a virtuous independence, and perform all the 
moral duties of existence. Itis really an affect 

ing contemplation : early in life, the teacher 
perceives that whatever may be her personal 
attractions or her intellectual worth, there is 
but a small and distant chance of these qua- 
lities being called upon for exertion in that 


sphere of domestic happiness and dignity to | 





which every sensible and virtuous female na- | 


turally aspires. 

Private governesses, it may be said, gene- 
rally participate in the indulgencies of liberal 
amilies ; but they enjoy a distinction by no 
means enviable: their station and accom- 
Plishments preclude them from associating 





With the domestics, and their peculiar state 
of dependence deprives them of the reciprocal | 
Pleasures ofcompanionship. Genteelsociety | 
€ncourages a taste for elegance, and the cost- | 
ness of dress and the necessity of maintain- 
Ing an appearance consistent with surround- 
ng circumstances, leaves little opportunity to 
Provide for age or infirmity. If we do but 
glance at the consequences, they will succest | 


f } ens : ie 
0 the benevol nt, tiat some provision ougit 


to be made for decayed talent, and I have | 


yaw 


no hesitation in asserting, that women who 


Se 





have been virtucusly engaged twenty or thir- 
ty years in educating the msimg generation, 
have claims on the public to a provision for 
the remainder of their days, that should at 
least shelter them from the sorrows and 
coarseness of a parochial workhouse. 

Allow me further to speak of the female 
teacher, in the words of one of the most ta- 
lented and extraordinary women of modern 
times, ‘she sul:;dues every wayward passion, 
and fulfils the important offices of her station 
with exemplary purity and propriety. Ex- 
alted to heroism by misfortune, she represses 
the first dawning of a natural inclination, be- 
fore it ripens into love, and, in the bloom of 
life, forgets her sex, forgets the pleasure of an 
awakening passion, which might have been 
inspired and returned. She no longer thinks 
of pleasing, and conscious dignity prevents 
her from priding herself on account of the 
praise which her conduct demands. Her 
pupils have her love; her brightest and 
warmest hopes are in a world beyond the 
grave, to which her imagination often strays. 

‘] think I see her surrounded by her pu- 
pils, reaping the reward of her care. Their 
intelligent eyes meet her’s, whilst health and 
innocence smile on their cheeks; as they 
grow up, the cares of life are lessened by 
mutual attention. She lives to see the virtues 
which she endeavoured to plant on principle, 
fixed into habit; to see her proteg¢es attain 
a strength of character sufficient to enable 
them to endure adversity without forgetting 
their teacher’s example. The task of life thus 
fulfilled, she waits, with calm satisfaction, for 
death ’ 

And shall we longer allow the satisfaction 
arising from the performance of painful and 
imperative duties, to be lessened or clouded 
in the wane of life by the endurance of neg- 





lect, and the biting and overwhelming sensa- 
tions of unassisted helplessness? Forbid it 
humanity, gratitude, and every nobler feeling 
of our nature !—They who, ‘ with the stern 
step of vanquished will,’ have thus walked 
‘beneath the noon of life,’ have claims upon 
our compassion and protection which should 
at least secure the evening of their existence 
from want and contumely ; and in the hope 
that even this feeble effort may awaken atten- | 
tion in some influential quarter, 1 remain, 
sir, your «edient servant, D. 
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NECROLOGY,. 


ecccce 
LORD GIFFORD. 
Instances of merit having been rewarded 
with success, are not at all uncommon in this 
country. We have had many brilliant ex- 
amples of the great and deserved good for- 
tune of individuals, whose prospects in life, | 
for the lack of birth and many patrimonial | 
advantages, never held forth a hope of at- | 
taining that high rank they subsequently ob- 
tained. We know of no ordeal more diffi- | 
cult to undergo than that of the law. 
tensive erudition, indefatigable industry, and 
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Ex- | him as a partner In his business. 
i at that time, in Exeter, a SOC lety formed of 
i attorneys, to which matters of dispute be- 
for an aspirant after forensic honours; these, | tween members of their own body used to be 





weary of wearing it. A few favoured sons of 
the law, from some lucky accident, in which 
their abilities were unexpectedly called forth, 
have gained, and enjoyed their fame at a 
comparatively early period ; others, from pa- 
tronage, have advanced rapidly, and left 
more talented men behind, but the subject of 
this memoir, first relied upon his merit, and 
the result showed he had not overrated his 
ability. The present lord chiéf justice of the 
court of King’s Bench is another example of 
talent making its way to the highest point of 
its profession, aided alone by patient and en- 
during application; and many other in- 
stances may be adduced which are at once 
honourable to that country which could ap- 
preciate and foster, and gratifying to the in- 
dividuals who have laboured, but laboured 
notin vain. In other professions, intuitive 
genius may bound at once over many obsta- 
cles. A painter may catch from the beauti- 
ful face of Nature, a portion of her smile, and 
revel, with youthful ardour, in the luxuri- 
ance of his art; music may be wedded to 
the soul, and become a part of being; but 
law must be wooed at once and for ever. 
The passions of mortality must be noted and 
remembered, and not only the present era be 
the subject of thought, but the mouldy chro- 
nicle ot by-gone ages must be opened with a 
careful hand, and its edicts written on the 
spotless tablet of the mind. Under these 
disadvantages, Lord Gifford unwearingly 
pursued his way, and was crowned with the 
knowledge that he was one of the youngest 
men ever known to hold the appointment of 
first lawyer of the crown. 

The late Lord Gifford was born at Exeter, 
in the year 1779; his father was a shop- 
keeper in that town, and had a numerous fa- 
mily. Robert was educated at the grammar- 
school, then under the superintendence of 
the learned but unfortunate Dr. Halloran, 
whose unhappy destiny. forms a remarkable 
contrast to the splendid though evanescent 
career of his more fortunate pupil. Even in 
his boyish days, young Gifford evinced a 
penchant for the law, so much so, that when 
a school-boy, it was his invariable habit, 
when the judges, in the course of their cir- 
cuit, came to Exeter, to attend the court, 
and remain there till the close of the day's 
business, and so during the continuance of 
the assizes. After leaving school, and ata 
proper age, his father articled him to an at- 
torney of his native city, with ‘whom he 
served his time; but it does not appear that 
he ever practised in that branch of the pro- 
fession. At the expiration of his term, he 
entered his name as a student of the Mid- 
dle Temple, of which fraternity he was for 
some time a bencher. It is said, that the oc - 
casion of his becoming a student, was on ace 
count of the gentleman with whom he had 
been articled, having violated an engage- 
ment, in which he had promised to admit 
There was, 


referred : Gifford, accordingly, broucht for- 
ward his appeal, and, in a meeting convened 


for the purpose, his late master and he ar- 
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gued their case, and the society, on hearing 
both sides, gave it in favour of the young de- 
elaimer, whose claim they allowed to be va- 
lid, but which was subsequently opposed, 
and never carried into effect by his defeated 
antagonist. From the talented mazner in 
which he conducted his own case, it was inti- 
mated to him that he was a proper person to 
be intrusted with the cases of others, and a 
romise was given, that when called to the 
ar, he should not want business. Thus was 
an act of injustice the foundation of his good 
fortune. On arriving in London, he studied 
at the office of Mr. Sykes, the present soli- 
citor of the Stamp Office, who was then prac- 
tising as a special pleader. At this time, his 
age was twenty-one. On the 12th of Fe- 
bruary, 1808, he attained one of his loaked- 
for honours, and became a member of the 
bar. From this time, Sir Vicary Gibbs, to 
whom he was distantly related, began to no- 
tice him, and to the patronage and steady af- 
fection of that great lawyer, Lord Gifford 
owed his first elevation in the legal world, 
which advantage he afterwards so improved, 
as to become successively solicitor and attor- 
ney-general, a peer of the realm, lord chief 
ynstice of the Coane Pleas, and finally, 
rraster of the rolls, in which exalted station 
he has just closed his mortal career. On the 
8th of May, 1817, he was appointed solicitor- 
general, when not yet forty years of age, and 
succeeded, in the year following, to the office 
of 0 then vacant by the re- 
signation of Sir Samuel Shepherd. The man- 
ner in which he discharged the duties of these 
two important stations, was evidently pleas- 
ing to the powers by whom these honours 
had been conferred, as is apparent by his 
being created, in 1824, a peer of the realm, 
by the title of Baron Gifford, of St. Leo- 
nard’s, in the county of Devon, and appoint- 
ed deputy speaker of the Ilouse of Lords—an 
office first held by himself. In 1825, he va- 
eated his chief justiceship of the Common 
Pleas for the situation of master of the rolls. 
The most remarkable event in his profes- 
sional life, the interest of which absorbed that 
of all others, was the trial of the queen. 
Much odium fell upon him, in consequence 
of his conducting so unpopular a charge; but 
his greatest enemies will allow that, on that 
occasion, his reply on the evidence was a 
masterpiece of forensic knowledge and logic. 
His conduct seems to have acquired a pro- 
per mean, for those who were favourable to 
her majesty, said, that he had overstepped 
the bounds of duty, and the advocates, on 
the other side, that he was too lenient. It is 
not our province to discuss now, the pro- 
priety of his acting in that memorable affair, 
but it must be admitted that, in this instance, 
he showed great sagacity, a keen perception 
of the strong and weak points of evidence, 
judicious arrangement of ideas, and more 
than his usual energy of expression and deli- 
very. His eloquence was not of that sparkling 
order which more frequently startles than con- 
vinces; clear and correct, he aimed not to 
give his words a meretricious charm. He 
ever appeared as if wishing to elucidate 
rather than to make a personal display. His 
leading characteristic was geod sense—a qua- 
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lity more estimated by its results than for 
brilliancy in its operations. Connected with 
this was a plain aad forcible manner of rea- 
soning, and his arguments ever evinced both 
a clecv mind and well-directed application. 

As a lawyer, he was distinguished for tact, 
eadiness, and ingenuity ; his knowledge was 
more correct than profound, and his intellect 
may be said to have been penetrating rather 
than comprehensive. 

In the Commons House of Parliament he 
never shone. He appeared in that assembly 
to L2 out of his proper element. His want 
of popular energy was here most apparent ; 
either in the elaborate rivalry of regular dis- 
cussion, or the sharp conflict of occasional 
debate, his defects wore ex.tremely palpable, 
and, although he has dared to enter the lists 
with Romilly, the courage of the attempt 
formed its only glory. 

As a judge, he is entitled to great praise. 
Cvol and cispass:onate, scrutinising, patient, 
and impartial, he gained universal confi- 
dence, and gave unailoyed satisfaction. Lis 
quiet but cleze attention to the merits cf 
every case was remarkable, and though cc.a- 
paratively young when called to the bench, 
he exercised those judicious virtues, which 
aré in most men the growth of far more ma- 
tured years. 

It is generally supposed that had he lived, 
he would, at the resignation or death of the lord 
chancellor, have succeeded him. His situation 
as master of the rolls, fitted him for such an 
office, but it is not likely that he would in 
that station have reminded us either of the 
keen and vigorous capacity of Thurlow, or 
the extensive forensic attainments of Eldon. 

In domestic life, he was amiable end ex- 
emplary ; he was an affectionate relative, a 
sincere friend, and a just man, and united 
with the splendcur of his station the simple 
and urbane manners of a private gentleman. 

In person he was of middle stature, and 
well proportioned, with a keen eye, easy car- 
riage, and frank address. 

His career, though brief, was very splen- 
did, and the amiabilities of his private cha- | 
racter form an additional incentive to those 
who, though high in political rank, lack the 
advantages he in this particular possessed. 
The fame derived from public life may be 
ephemeral and vanish, but privaie integrity 
outlives chance, and has that applause the , 
world cannot destroy. 

Lord Gifford died September 4, 1826, 
aged forty-seven, and is succeeded in his ti- 
tle by his son, Robert Francis, now in the 
tenth year of his age. 








PIERRE EDOUARD LEMONTEY. 


M. Lemontey, who died at Paris, on the 
16th of last June, was born at Lyons, Jan. 
14th, 1763, and was educated for the bar, 
where, notwithstanding his want of a good 
delivery, he distinguished himself by his cha- 
racter and talents, and the zeal with which 
he devoted himself to questions of political 
and public interest. At the commencement | 
of the Revolution, he published many pieces, | 
in which he defended the rights of the Pro- | 
testants to have a voice in the election of | 


members to the Etats-Goneraur; also | 
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calicd upon the government to direet its at. 
tention to the deplorable and neglected state 
of agriculture. He filled, at this period, sg 
veral public situations, in which he manifest. 
ed the exccllence of his intentions, but ip- 
curred great personal risks in those trouble. 
some times; and efier having seen the zreater 
part of his family perisii during the siege of 
Lyons, was obliged to go to Switzerland, in 
order to escape becoming the victim of a 
peace mere bloody even than the war. He 
did not venture to return to Lyons until 1795, 
when he obtained the recall of the exiles, and 
the restitution of their property. Having at 
length secn the revolutionary storm subside, 
he removed to Paris, for the purpose of dedi 
cating himself to literary pursuits. Under 
the consulship, he wes appointed censor of 
plays; and, in 1514, cbtained the office of 
censor royal, which he heid until his death, 
although the emclument arising from it was 
of no cbject to him, as his fortune was consi- 
deraule, acd his habits even parsimonious: 
yet it must be confessed that his purse was 
ever open to others. 

As a man of letters, he distinguished him- 
self no less than in his political capacity. In 
1785 ard 1788, he obtained two prizes at 
the acadcray of Marseilles, for his Kloges oa 
Fabry de Peyresc and Captain Cook. His 
opera of Palma, brought out at the Theatre 
Feydeau, in 1798, obtained considerable po- 
pularity ; but conscious that dramatic com- 
position was not his forte, he directed his ta- 
lent to works of fiction and imasination, and 
produced a collection of tales, under the 
whimsical title of Raison, Folie, chacun son 
Mot; in which he very hanpily combined pi- 
cuant satire widi prefound philosophy. In 
these productions, he is frequenily as witty 
as Sterne, humoieus as Swit, and lively as 
Hamilton; and if any fault is to be imputed 
to him, it is that of making too great a dis- 
play of wit, and being tco cfilected in some 
of his phrases. But these slight imper- 
fections are amply redeemed by the excel- 
lence of his morality, the liveliness of his 
ideas, and the originality of lis style. Many 
of these tales would not have been unworthy 
the pen that gave to the world Candide and 
Zadig. Among his various minor publica- 
tions, that entitled Les Trois Visites de M. 
Bruno au Faubourg St. Anteine, excited much 
attention. [lis two little romances, Irons 
nous & Paris? and Thibault, ou la Naissance 
d'un Comte de Champagne—the former, on 
the occasion of Napoleon’s coronation, and 
written in imitation of Sterne; the latter, af- 
ter the manner of Ariosto, and relating to the 
birth of the King of Rome—have survived 
the temporary interest of the events that gave 
them birth. “Atlength, he abandoned ficti- 
tious composition for more serious studies, 
applying his pen to subjects of historical re- 
search. In this new career he distinguished 
himself by his Essai sur |’ Etablissement Mo- 
narchique de Louis XLV., Introduction d'une 
Histoire Critique de la France, depuis la 
mort de Louis XIV.—a work which obtained 
for him his reception into the Academe 
Francaise, where he was admitted on te 
17th June, 1819, succeeding to the Abbe 
Morellet. This production 13 characterisé 
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by its independence and impartialit rs by the 
freedom of its opinions and expressions, and 
the novel view it takes of the subject ; and is 
certainly one of the most original and valu- 
able pieces of history of the present age. It 
it to be hoped that the larger work, to which 
this essay Was merely introductory, and in 
collecting materials for which he had long 
been employed, has not been left incomplete, 
gs it would undoubtedly throw great light 
son the period it is intended to illustrate. 

Among the minor productions of Lamon- 
tey are several biographical articles in the 
Galerie Francaise, and some in the Revue 
Encyclopédique. Those on De Thou, Retz, 
Colbert, the Duchess de Longueville, Chau- 
liee, Helvetius, Mad. Clairon, Lecouvreur, 
&c.,are remarkable for the ability with which 
they are written, and for the energy of their 
language. A discourse, Sur la Précision 
considérée dans le Style, les Langues, les 
Pantomimes, read by him at the annual re- 
citing of the four academies, April 24th, 
1824, displays profound erudition, and some 
very original and novel opinions on the ge- 
nius of languages, and the progress of litera- 
wre. Tis last production was an Flogé on 
Vieq d’Azyr, the celebrated physician, which 
he read at the Academy, Aug. 25th, 1825. 
Within less than a year afterwards, he him- 
self descended to the grave, leaving behind 
him the reputation of a profound and ori- 
ginal thinker, and an elegant and witty writer. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
STANZAS, 
By the Author of Field Flowers. 
On! ne'er yet has bard, in his May-moon of 
madness, 
Beheld, mid night's visions, a sy]phid so fair, 
Nor lover, as yct, in his noontide of gladness, 
Accepted from Hymen a jewel so rare 
As the girl that I loved; she was fair as Anrora, 
When day’s first faint blush all around her 
we trace ;— 
And thus have I seen Love’s first faint blush 
come o'er her, 
And mirror the charms of her mind in her face. 


Where Iris all softly, all sweetly meanders, 
‘Twas first that her light, fairy @gure I view’d ; 
And there still at e’entide her fond spirit wan- 
ders, 
7” there "twas her bosom by love was sub- 
ued. 


Swift fleeted the bright hours of beauty aud 
pleasure, — 
Vain beauty, false pleasure, Low soon are 
ye fled ! 
Fate smiled as he snatched from my arms the 
dear treasure, 
And left but a phantom, a shade, in its stead. 
Yet oft, not unheedful, I heard hera»whenever 
Some more-favour’d rival her young heart 
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engaged— 
Still sigh for the days that were flcd, and that 
never 
Return, and that sigh half my sorrows as- 
Suaged, 
She married —was happy —I smiled, yet in 
anguish 
Exclaim’d, «Is it thus that the minstrel must 
Strive ; 
That he, thus unknown and unpitied, must 
languish, 
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Whose verse ean bid others for cver survive? 
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The woodbine, e’en thus, ‘neath the laurel-tree 
growing, 
Entwines, with fond arms, its protector and 
friend, 
Emperfumes the gale that breathes round it, 
and blowing 
In safety, exults as its branches extend. 


So blooms it awhile nor the green laurel prizes, 
The winter winds roar and it falls to the 
ground ; 
Spring comes round again—lo! how proudly 
it TISES 5 
The Arbute a more-favour'd lover is found. 
Yet still the green laurel endeavours to cherish 
The fair but frail Jower it availed not to save, 
Still braves the rude snow-storm, while gayer 
shrubs perish, 
And, e’en though in death, glories o'er it to 
wave. H. B. 
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A Picturesjue Tour by the New Road from 

Chiavenna, over the Splugen, and along the 

Rhine, to Cotra, in the Grisons, Mug 

trated by Twelve Views, drawn by G.C., 

Esq., and Lithographed by ¥. Carvenr., 

Royal 4to. Cole. 

Ilow completely overrun we have of late 
years been with the productions of writers, 
who, in ‘search after the picturesque,’ have 
rambled over the Continent of Europe, is 
matter of public notoriety ; nor is it less no- 
torious that, in general, tourists have bestowed 
a marvellous deal of pains in making their 
readers acquainted with sundry minutia, 
which appeared to them to constitute the 
whole aim and end of travelling. Thus have 
they been most circumstantial in their ac- 
counts of the viands they ate, and the mode 
in which they were cooked—of the hotels at 
which they rested, the beds on which they 
slept, and the night-caps in which they snored 
—they have been amusingly instructive too 
in detailing, with veritable characteristicalness, 
the witticisms or blunders of the natives, and 
their own inimitable repartees: all this they 
have done most unsparingly, and of course 
most wisely ; but few, very few have thought 
proper to give an inartificial description of 
the country through which they passed, or to 
illustrate their tours with views either new to 
the eye of the old traveller, or useful to one 
who might be about to commence his pil- 
crimage. We have been led into these re- 
marks by the originality of the present Tour 
—a tour that appears to us to be at once 
useful, ornamental, and novel, combining a 
series of elegant lithographic views of the 
most striking features in the New Road over 
the Spliigen and the surrounding country, 
with descriptions of each, written with con- 
sistent brevity and perspicuity. 

In the introduction, speaking of the facili- 
ties every where given to travelling of late, 
the author says :— 

‘We have no reason to envy birds their 
wingss we migrate annually, like the swal- 
lows, and our passage is scarcely less rapid. 
—To this migratory race, it is hoped that this 
little attempt to make more generally known 
a wild and romantic route over the Alps into 
Italy, may prove an acceptable present. 

‘The pass over the Splugen is one of great 
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antiquity. Leading, as it does, through the 
territory of the Grisons, one of the highest 
and most rugged of the Alpine regions, it 
scarcely ever was travelled, except by car- 
riers, who conveyed merchandize between 
Italy and the German side of the mountains. 
The road was in many places only a narrow 
shelf, cut from the face of tremendous preci- 
pices, without parapet or rail; steep, rugged, 
and winding, it was unfit for wheel-carriages, 
and admitted only beasts of burden; on 
whose backs the wine and corn of Italy pase- 
ed in exchange for more northern products. 

‘The present Emperor of Austria, Francis 
the First, at length determined on a general 
improvement of the roads leading over the 
Alps into his Italian dominions. The road 
over the Spliigen, which is the subject of this 
work, was completed in 1824. The easirtess 
of the ascent, and the safety and solidity of 
the way, must greatly facilitate the commer- 
cial intercourse between the northern and 
southern sides of the Alps, and ultimately be 
productive of incalculable advantages to the 
surrounding districts. 

‘To those,’ (adds our author,) ‘ whose li- 
mited time permits only a short tour,—who 
can catch only a glimpse of Italy, this road 
affords a ready and most agreeable variety ; 
for, passing over the Simplon, one can visit 
the Lago Maggiore and Milan, return by 
Como and its beautiful lake, and, proceeding 
through Chiavenna, over the Splugen, to 
Coira, in the Grisons, continue the journey 
In any direction circumstances may require. 
The advantage of an excellent post being es- 
tablished in this country, and the simple 
manners and genuine honesty of its inhabit- 
ants, render the journey convenient and 
cheap; and the sublime and raricd scenery 
of these sequestered valleys will amply re- 
compense those who shall adopt this recom- 
mendation.’ 

Most of our readers will recollect that the 
Spligen was the terrific pass, whose rocks, 
before deemed inaccessible, were scaled in 
the midst of winter, by a division of the 
French army, under the intrepid General 
M‘Donald, in order to co-operate with the 
corps under Moncey, Murat, &c. in the Mi- 
lanese. After describing the extraordinary 
exertions and sufferings of the troops engaged 
in this perilous enterprise, the tourist very 
properly observes, ‘the first sensation in- 
spired by this memorable feat is respect for 
the gallant men who achieved it; the next 
must be indignation, at the crueland reckless 
prodigality of human life which characterised 
the revolutionary war of France, and to which 
it was indebted, in a great measure, for its 
long and signal successes.’ 





The Duke of York's Speech, designed, written, 
and engraved by Walter Paton, with a 
Portrait of the Royal Speaker, by Thomson, 

from a Painting by Jackson, R.A. 
We remember to have spoken very favoura- 
bly of a former production of Mr. Paton, and 
we have now no hesitation in awarding the 
same degree of praise to his present able and 
exquisite performance. The design is ex- 
trernely appropriate, and the execution grace- 
ful, free, and correct. There is perceptible a 
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